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Turkey Turns the Tables 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Rocky Marston, about 14 years of age 

FippLe Marston, his younger sister 

Tesstz Marston, his older sister 

Hass, the paying guest 

Setrine: Living room of the Marston 
home on the night before Thanks- 
giving. 

At Rise: Rocky is going through a 
complicated set of exercises. As he 
reaches the stage where he is prone 
on the floor, doing push-ups, his sister 
FIppLe enters. 

Fipp.e: Jumpin’ Jujubees! A person 
never knows what to expect! How 
come our living room is turned into 
a gym? 

Rocky (Still pushing): None (push) of 
your (push) business! 

Fipp.e: I must say you’ve gone out 
for this back to health stuff in a big 
way. How come? 

Rocky: Maybe I have athlete’s foot? 
(Rolls over on his back and kicks his 
legs in a bicycle movement.) 


Fropie: Don’t be silly. You don’t 
have athlete’s anything. What are 
you trying to do? Become a weight 
lifter or something? 

Rocky: Ha! You should know about 
weight-lifting, considering the avoir- 
dupois you lug around all day long. 
Instead of razzing me, you better do 
some of these exercises yourself. 

Fippte: Thanks for the beauty coun- 
selling, Pal, but when I need advice 
along that line, I’ll consult Elizabeth 
Arden. Besides, I prefer to develop 
personality rather than mere muscle. 

Rocky (Rising for a series of tip-toe 
stretching exercises): Personality! 
Nuts! 

FippLe: Have it your own way, 
brother, but I didn’t come over here 
to argue with you. 

Rocky: No? 

Fippie: No, I came because I want to 
talk to you .. . alone. 

Rocky: If it’s about money, you can 
save your breath. 
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Fiwpte: It’s not about money, Rocky. 
It’s... well... Oh, I know you’re 
going to laugh at me.. . but it’s 
serious. I want you to do something 
for me. 

Rocky: I told you last night I was 
doing your algebra for the last time, 
so don’t bother me. The next routine 
needs all my breath control. (Jumps 
to stride stand, swings arms over head 
and then between his knees.) 

Fippie: Oh, stop that, please, and 
listen to me. I’m serious. 

Rocky: So am I, serious, I’m dead 
serious about keeping myself in 
shape. Once a man of fourteen lets 
down the bars, and takes it easy he 
soon gets plenty soft. When Stevie 
gets out of the hospital I want him 
to be proud to own me as a brother 
... not ashamed of me as a softy. 

Fripp.e: Your softest spot is your brain, 
Rocky. And if you had any sense, 
you’d use some of that muscle power 
to help me throw Mr. Hassim right 
out of this house. 

Rocky: Mr. Hassim! Oh, you mean 
poor old Turkey! What’s eatin’ 
you? Turkey is a nice little guy. 

Fippie: A nice little guy, my foot! 
He’s the kind of nice little guy who 
would stick a knife between your 
fifth and sixth rib on a dark night. 

Rocky: What have you been reading? 
Sounds as if Fu Manchu has been 
preying on your mind! 

Fippie: No kidding, Rocky! You’ve 
got to help me get rid of him. I’m 
not going to spend Thanksgiving 
alone in this house with that... 
that . . . oily foreigner! I’ve been 
talking for days about him, but no- 
body pays any attention to me, least 


of all Tessie. 

TEssiz (Entering): I suppose I am up 
for discussion! You’re usually talk- 
ing about me, Fiddle, when you 
have that accusing look. What’s up? 

Fipp.e: We’re not talking about you, 
Tess, but about your star boarder, 
Mr. Hassim. 

Tessie: Turkey is not a_ boarder, 
Fiddle, he’s only a roomer. 

Fipp.e: You bet he’s a roomer, and if 
I know anything he’s a false rumor. 
that’s what he is. After all the warn- 
ings we’ve had from the government 
about false rumors, I should think 
you’d be more careful! 

Tessie: False rumors? What on earth 
are you talking about now? What 
do false rumors have to do with our 
Mr. Hassim? 

Fipp.e: Plenty. He’s a false rumor be- 
cause he came here and rented a 
room under false pretenses. 

Rocxy (Laughing loudly): Oh boy! 
This is rich! False Rumor! You 
little dope! Don’t you know the dif- 
ference between  r-u-m-o-r and 
r-0-0-m-e-r? 

Fippe: Spelling doesn’t bother me. 
But I’m determined to get him out 
of this house. It’s bad enough to 
spend Thanksgiving away from 
Mother and Dad without having 
that horrible little man under the 
same roof with us. 

Tessie: Fiddle, be quiet. You don’t 
know what you're talking about. I 
should think even a child of your 
age would realize with Dad’s business 
the way it is and their trip to Florida 
to see Stevie, we need every cent we 
can scrape together. How could we 
earn twenty-five dollars a month any 





easier than by renting a room? 

Fippie: We didn’t have to rent it to a 
Turk or Armenian, or Syrian or... 
whatever that guy is, did we? Why 
couldn’t we have rented it to an 
American? 

Rocky: Aw, we’re all Americans any- 
how, so what? 

Fippte: Not your precious Turkey. 
He can barely speak English. Be- 
sides, how do you know he’s Turkish? 

Rocky: We don’t know. He just looks 
Turkish, and sounds Turkish. 

Fippue: Sure. For all we know, he 
might even be a Jap. 

Rocky: Now, please, please! Remem- 
ber, the war’s over. No more spy 
stories. 

Fippie: Just because the war’s over is 
no sign there aren’t any more Japs 
sneaking around here and there. 

Rocky: Planning to kidnap the Presi- 


dent, no doubt, and hold him for 


ransom. 

Fippue: All right, you can laugh! But 
what do we know about him? 

Tessie: What do we need to know 
about him except that he is neat and 
clean, very polite and always pays 
his rent in advance? 

Frppue: I knew it would be like this. 
Nobody ever listens to me. You 
never think I know anything. Well, 
this time, you’re fooled. I do know 
something about this Mr. Hassim, 
if that’s his name, which I very much 
doubt. I know plenty about him, 
and if you and Rocky don’t get him 
out of here, I’m going to tell the 
police. | 

Rocky: Aw, tell it to the Marines in- 
stead! 

Fippie: OK, Stupid! Maybe this will 
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make you laugh on the other side of 
your face! Take a look at the evening 
paper. (Takes paper from table and 
thrusts it into Rocxy’s hands.) 
There’s been another murder in 
Glendale! 

Tessikr (Laughing heartily) : Oh, Fiddle! 
Don’t be so melodramatic. I bet 
you’ve been reading that old thriller, 
The Lodger. 

Fippte: And what if I have! The 
people in that book thought their 
lodger was a gentleman just because 
he was clean and neat and very 
polite and always paid his rent in 
advance, and all the time, he was the 
most cold blooded murderer in 
London. 

Rocky: So now you want our lodger 
to turnout to be a murderer too. I 
tell you the whole idea is pure corn. 
Skip it. I don’t want to hear any- 
thing more about it. 

FippLE: Oh you don’t? Then maybe 
the police will be interested in the 
object that is in Turkey’s bottom 
bureau drawer at this very minute. 

Tessie: No doubt they would. There’s 
a scarcity of shirts. And the last 
time I put Turkey’s laundry away, 
he kept his shirts in the lower bureau 
drawer. 

Fippte: And right under those shirts, 
Tessie Marston, there’s a butcher 
knife . . . (Gestures) this long! 

Rocky (Starts to laugh, then stops): 
Are you kidding? 

Fippte: What do you think? Read 
this paper and tell me if the police 
are kidding? 

Rocky (Reading): Another shocking 
murder baffles Glendale Police. Body 
of victim horribly mutilated with 





sharp instrument. Police on lookout 
for mysterious character seen in 
neighborhood of crime. Described 
as small, dark and foreign looking. 

Trssiz (Grabbing paper): Let me see 
that. (Reading) The third in a series 
of horrible and baffling crimes oc- 
curred in the residential section of 
Glendale last night between eleven 
and twelve o’clock. (Pauses and ex- 
changes look with Rocky.) 

Rocky: Did you hear Turkey come in 
last night, Tess? (TrEssre nods af- 
firmatively) Have any idea of the 
time? 

Tessie: The hall clock just struck one. 

FinpLe: Now maybe you won’t think 
I’m so crazy after all. 

Rocky: This is ridiculous. We read 
about a murder in the paper and 
just because... . 


Fipp.e: Just because we have a strange 
roomer of foreign birth, who hides 
butcher knives under his shirts, 
well . . . you can jump to your own 


conclusions. I already have mine. 
And another thing! I thought Mr. 
Hassim didn’t know anybody in 
town. 

Tessie: He doesn’t. At least, I don’t 
think he does. 

FippLe: Then why is he making so 
many mysterious phone calls? Sev- 
eral times in the last few days, I’ve 
come in here just as he was phoning, 
and did he ever look sheepish! Each 
time he hung up the receiver as soon 
as he saw me and gave me one of 
those toothy, apologetic smiles. And 
besides . . . has he been asking you 
any questions? 


Tessie: Oh, nothing special! Just 


polite conversation. 

Fippie: Well, he’s taken particular 
pains to make sure we’re going to 
be home over the holidays. He’s 
asked me twice if we’re going away? 

Rocxy: And I suppose you gave him 
false information. 

Fippue: No, like a nitwit, I told him 
the truth, and you should have seen 
how he beamed. 

TEssIE: You’re enough to give a per- 
son the creeps. If you’re just mak- 
ing this stuff up to scare us, I’ll 
murder you myself. 

FippLe: Maybe someone else will do 
the job before you have the chance. 
How would you like to see what I 
found in harmless little Turkey’s 
wastebasket? 

Rocky: Fiddle, you’ve been snooping! 

Fivpte: Call it what you please. But 
I believe in keeping my eyes open, 
and if you have any sense, you’ll go 
up there tonight while he’s safely 
out of the house and make a thor- 
ough search of his room. Maybe 
you will when you see this. (Gets 
small slip of paper out of her sweater 
pocket) Look. And tell me what you 
make out of it. 

Rocky (Reading Paper): R. T.... 
10-12 M.P. (S.P.) C.C. C.S. Well, 
this looks harmless enough. 

Tessie: It doesn’t make any sense at 
all to me. 

Fippte: Oh my goodness! Haven’t 
you been reading about these Glen- 
dale murders? 

Tessie: Well, sure, but... 

Rocky: Now don’t tell us you have 
connected this slip of paper with 
those murders? 

FippLe: What was the name of the 











first victim? That girl who was 
killed on the Shore Road the first 
week Turkey was here? 

Tessts: Her name was Ruth some- 
body ... Ruth... Ruth... I’ve 
forgotten her last name. 

Rocxy: I remember. It was Turner. 
Ruth Turner. 

Fippie: That’s right. Ruth Turner 
... RT... . Quite a coincidence, 
isn’t it? And who was the second 
girl who was murdered. Maybe the 
M.P. will give you the ciu: this time. 

Rocky: By golly . . . her name was 
Mary Powell. 

Tessie: “Shorty” Powell was her nick- 
name. 

FippLe: Now, maybe you're catching 
on. . . . Mary Powell or Shorty 
Powell. M.P. or 8.P. And if you 
have read tonight’s story carefully, 
you'll see that the girl’s name was 
Carrie Crammer. 

Rocky: Ye gods! Do you think this is 
a list of his victims, past and future. 

Fipp.E: What else could it be? And 
why did he have it all crumpled up 
in the very bottom of his wastecan? 

TEssIE: Well, it doesn’t seem to me 
that he’d make a list and then leave 
it in his room. That’s sort of far 
fetched. 

Rocky: Far fetched or not, sis, I’m 
going to search his room. I’ll have 
to hand it to you, Fiddle, you’ve 
got my curiosity aroused. (Rocky 
exits.) 

Tessie: Fiddle, you have me half 
scared. Do you honestly believe 
this cock and bull story? 

Fippue: I sure do and I don’t mind 
saying I’m scared too. If the folks 
were home, I’d feel different . . . but 





this way . . . it makes me jittery. 

(Noise off stage.) 

Tessie: Great heavens! 
you hear that noise? 

Fripp e (Half whisper): Yes, it sounded 
as if it was from the garage. 

TrEsstE: Oh my goodness! Fiddle, you 
don’t suppose... 

Fipp.e: Sh! We'll turn out the light 
and look out the side window... . 
Maybe we can see if anyone is out 
there! (Lights out) Can you see 
anyone? 

Tessie: No, it’s dark as pitch! 

Fipput: I can still hear sort of a 
scuffling noise, can’t you? 

Tessie: Yes... Listen. . . . I’m sure 
that was the garage door. Oh, 
Fiddle, somebody’s out there. 

Fippze: Well, just so they don’t come 
in here. Is the front door locked? 

Tessie: Yes, but... butif...it’s... 
if it’s who we think it is, he has a 
key. (Crash. Girls scream in fright.) 

Rocky: For Pete’s sake! Why are all 
the lights out? I fell over a chair. 
(Switches on light. When lights go 
on girls scream again at sight of 
Rocky who is holding an aze.) 

TeEsstE: Wh-wh-where did you get 
that? 

Fipp.e: I’m getting out of here. 

Rocky: Now hold your horses. Don’t 
get excited. (Wiping forehead on 
handkerchief) I found this behind his 
bureau. 

FippLE: What did I tell you? 

Rocky: Well, you didn’t tell us this, 
Miss Sherlock Holmes. Though I’ll 
admit you’ve built up a good case. 

Tessie: What are we going to do? 

Fippte: We can’t stay here another 


night. 


Fiddle, did 
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Rocky: Call the police right away, I 
guess . . . though we'll look pretty 
foolish if we’re wrong. 

Tessie: I’d rather be foolish than dead. 
There was somebody out at the 
garage a minute ago. That’s why 
Fiddle and I turned out the lights. 

Rocky: Did you see anybody? 

Fipp.e: Not asoul... but... Oh, my 
gosh! Rocky, there’s somebody at 
the front door. Listen. 

Rocky: It’s Turkey all right. 

TrssiE: Quick! Hide that axe. 

Rocky (Wildly): Where? Where? 

Fippte: Here . . . I’ll stick it under the 
sofa cushions. (Hides it.) 

Trssi£: Do you think he’ll go-.straight 
up to his room or come in here? 

Rocky: We’ll know in a minute... 
Uh-Oh . . . He’s past the stairway. 
He’s coming in. Now, try to act 
natural... (They all stand rigid as 
Mr. Hassim enters. He is a small, 
gentle man with rather dark skin. He 
appears to be very polite and consider- 
ate but with a slightly sinister air in 
the style of Peter Lorre.) 

Hassm: Ah, good evening! (All three 
stand in silence for a second and then 
respond in a chorus of “good eve- 
nings.’’) 

Trssiz: Are you going right upstairs, 
Mr. Hassim? 

Hassim (Smiling): Meestaire Hassim? 
Ees not the “Turkey” my family 
name een these house? 

Rocky: Oh, sure... sure... Turkey. 
I guess Tessie was just being extra 
polite on account of Thanksgiving. 

Hassim: Ah, indeed yes. Tese Thanks- 
geeving, your great holiday! You 
will all be home, yes? 

Fippie (Exchanging looks): Well, we 


might, that is we, rather intended 
to... but...asit happens... 

Tessie: Fiddle means we’ve just had 
an invitation to go away tomorrow. 

Hassim (With disappointment in his 
voice): That would be too bad. 

Fippie: Oh, well. (With meaningful 
look at the others) We haven’t exactly 
decided yet. We'll have plenty of 
time. 

Hassim (Brightening up): You weel 
spend the night here? 

Rocky (False heartiness): Oh, sure, 
sure. We'll not go until tomorrow 
morning. 

Tessie: I guess we’re keeping you up 
with our chatter, Turkey. I suppose 
you want to go to bed. 

Hassim: Oh, not at all, not at all.... 

Fipp.e: Here, here’s the evening paper, 
Turkey. I thought you might like to 
read it before you go to bed. You 
can take it along with you. 

Hassmm: I thank you. (Sees headlines) 
Aha! Another murder. Quite near 
these time! I hope you young folks 
are not nervous by all these so hor- 
rible keelings. 

Rocky: Oh, not at all. We Marstons 
don’t scare easy, do we, girls? (GrrRLs 
laugh and then stop in horror as they 
see TURKEY, still looking at the paper 
about to sit on the sofa directly on the 
hidden axe.) 

Fippxe (Wildly): Oh, Turkey, don’t sit 
there! 

Hassim: Ees somesing wrong? 

Rocky (Gasping): Oh, no... not at all. 
She just means the light is so poor 
there. Better sit over here in the arm 
chair. You can see better. 

Hassm (Rising): No thanks. I weel 
go to my room. In the morning I 





weel be seeing you, no? 

Rocky: Oh, yes, yes indeed. 

Tessie: Good night, Turkey. 

Hassim: Good night. 

Fippte: Good night. (They stand 
quite still as Hassim makes his ezit.) 

Tessie (In a whisper): Rocky, you call 
the police. 

Frppie: I'll keep watch in the hall. 
(Exits.) 

Rocky: Suppose he discovers his axe 
is gone. 

Tessi£: That’s why we must be quick. 

Rocxy (At phone): Gosh, I’m all 
thumbs. I can’t even find the num- 
ber. 

Tessie (Taking book): Let me look. 
Here it is . . . 3729. 

Rocky (Clicking phone): Ye gods! The 
phone is dead. 

Trssie: He must have cut the wires 
before he came in. (Half crying) Oh, 
Rocky, what’ll we do? 

Rocky: Sh! Don’t start getting hys- 
terical. I’ll run across the street and 
phone from Patterson’s. 

Tessie: And leave us here all by our- 
selves? 

Rocky: There’s nothing else to be 
done. 

Tessie: I’m going with you. 

Rocky: And leave Fiddle here alone? 

Tessie: Let her come too. No wait! 
I have a better idea. You go phone 
for the police, and I’ll get the car out 
of the garage, and drive around front, 
pick up Fiddle and then we'll pick 
you up at Pattersons. We’ll go over 
to Aunt Sarah’s for the night. 

Fipp.e (Comes in from the hall): The 
coast is clear. He’s gone into his 
room and shut the door. 

Rocky: Listen, Fiddle. The phone’s 


dead. That means he’s planning 
some dirty work here. I’m going to 
cut over to Patterson’s and call the 
police while Tess brings the car 
around to the front door. Do you 
think you could slip upstairs and get 
our stuff and meet us on the front 
steps in about five minutes? We'll 
head for Aunt Sarah’s. 

FippLe: What? Be alone with that 
monster for five minutes? 

Rocky: It’s safe enough as long as he 
doesn’t suspect that we suspect him. 
Come on, kid. Brace up. After all, 
we have the axe down here. 

Fippue: Sure, but that awful knife! 

TeEsstE: It’s the only way, Fiddle. In 
five minutes we'll all be in the clear. 

Fippue: OK. But hurry. 

Tessie: Fortunately my coat is down 
here. Be sure to grab my purse and 
toss a few things into a bag. Don’t 
stop to pack. Just throw things. 

Fippue: You don’t need to tell me. I'll 
not stop for anything. 

Rocky: Go out through the kitchen 
and slip up the back stairs. Then 
you won’t have to pass his roo n. 

Fippue: OK. I guess I can make it. 

Rocky (Looking at his watch): We 
should be able to meet in five min- 
utes. Let’s go. (All exit. After a 
brief pause, Mr. Hassim enters. He 
stands in the center of the room and 
looks all around as if searching for 
something.) 

Hasstm: Somesing very funny! Very 
funny! (His eye lights on the table 
where the mysterious list is lying in 
plain sight.) Aha! My leest! How 
strange eet should be here on these 
table. And how very very strange 
that the so sharp axe should be dis- 








appeared. I must theenk. I must 
theenk very hard. My friends, they 
were not the same these evening. 
They seemed nervous... scared... 
worried. They would not have me 
seet on the sofa where every evening 
I seet to read newspaper. I wonder 
... (He kneels in front of sofa, punches 
the pillows, then slips his hand under 
the cushions and pulls out the missing 
axe) Ah, here eet ees. Now must I 
puzzle these thing out een my mind. 
(As he straightens up from bending 
over the sofa, and turns, with the axe 
in his hand Fipp.x enters. Her coat 
is thrown over her shoulders, a hat is 
perched on her head, she clutches 


TESSIE’s purse under one arm and in 
the other she carries a suit case.) 
Fipp.e: Oh, oh my goodness! 
Hasstm: Why, Mees Fiddle. . 
are you going? 


. where 


FippiE: Oh, I. . . er — Well, it’s like 
this, Turkey, or, Mr. Hassim, some- 
thing has come up, I must leave at 
once. 

Hassim: Somebody ees seek? Perhaps 
you have heard from your mother. 
Ees eet that your brother ees worse? 

Fipp.E: Oh, yes... yes...er,no... 
not exactly worse, but, well, really, 
Mr. Hassim, I must be going, I — 
I have to catch a bus. 

Hassim: But, your seester and Rocky 

. where are they? 

Tronex: Oh, they’ve gone ...or. 
no... Well, I really don’t want theta 
to ae that I’m going out... . It’s 
well . . . it’s just a personal matter. 

Hassim: But then, surely you cannot 
go out tonight. Ah, no, eet ees far 
too late. (He advances slowly toward 
her, the aze still in his hand.) Let me 


take these bag. . . . Later perhaps 
you weel change your mind. 

FippLe: Oh, no, no. Please! I can’t 
possibly change my mind now and I 
really must hurry. I’m late. People 
are waiting for me. 

Mr. Hassim: I cannot permit that you 
leave these house alone by yourself, 
so late at night. I weel go weeth 
you. 

Fippie: Oh, no! That will never do. 
(Tries to rush past him) I must get 
out of here. (As she tries to pass him, 
Hassim seizes her by the arm. She 
struggles with him, drops her suitcase 
and screams. As she screams, Rocky 
bursts in.) 

Rocky: Fiddle! Are you all right? 
(With a flying rush, he brings 
Hassim to the floor. The axe flies out 
of his hand. Fippux picks tt up.) 

Fipp.te: Hold him, Rocky. He can’t 
hurt us now. I have the axe. 

Rocky: You good for nothing wretch! 
I have a notion to give you a dose of 
your own medicine. (Strangled 
noises of protest from Hasstm. TESSIE 
rushes in in great excitement.) 

Tessir: Rocky! Rocky! Come quick! 
There’s something out in our garage! 
(As she sees Hassim and Rocky on 
the floor with Fipp.e standing guard 
with the axe, she screams) Oh my 
heavens! What has happened here? 
Is anyone hurt? 

Fippie: No, thank goodness! Rocky 
heard me scream. 

Rocky: Get my handkerchief out of my 
pocket. I’ll roll him over and we'll 
tie his hands. (Does so, Hassim 
gurgling protests all the while.) 

Trssig: And as soon as you dispose of 
him, go out to the garage. I tell you 





there’s something out there. 

FippLe: What kind of a something, a 
man? 

Tessie: I didn’t stop to look. As I 
opened the garage doors, I heard 
horrible sounds, sort of a strangled 
moan. Oh, it was awful! I was 
simply terrified. I wouldn’t set foot 
in there for a thousand dollars. 
When are the police coming? 

Rocky (Pulling Hasstm to his feet): 
They’re not coming. That is, not 
yet. Patterson’s weren’t home. I 
was just coming over here to have 
another try at our phone, when I 
heard Fiddle let out a yell. Now, 
you (To Hassm) what do you have 
to say for yourself? 

Hassim: I am so sorry, 80 very sorry, 
Mees Tessie that you were so 
frightened in the garage! 


Rocky: So you’re mixed up in that too! 
What’s out there in that garage? We 
heard you puttering around out 


there before. What’s out there? 
(Shakes him roughly.) 

Hasstm (Shrugging his shoulders): I 
guess as you say, een Eenglish, the 
jig she is up. I might just as well 
tell all. 

Rocky (Going to phone): I'll say you 
might just as well tell all, but first 
I’m going to get the police. 

Hasstm: Not on that phone, Rocky. 
I was about to tell you earlier, but I 
forgot. The phone ees out from 
order. Since afternoon operator say, 
no service. 

Fippie: Oh, then you didn’t cut the 
lines? 

Hassim: Cut lines? For why should I 
cut lines? I needed the phone too. 

Fippie: So he admits the phone calls. 
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Tessie: We’re getting no place with 
this questioning. Let’s start at the 
garage. He knows what’s out there. 
Make him tell us, Rocky. 

Hassim: I weel tell. I weel tell every- 
sing now. It ees only the turkey. I 
am sorry he should scare you. 

Tessie and Otuers: Turkey? What 
turkey? 

Hass: My surprise turkey. The 
turkey for the beeg feast day to- 
morrow. Oh my! Eeet ees sad how 
badly my surprise turn out. 

Rocky: You mean you have a turkey 
out in the garage for tomorrow. 

Hassim: But, yes. All week I hear you 
and Fiddle and Mees Tessie talking 
about no Thanksgeeving dinner at 
these house since your parents are 
in Floreeda. . . . So I theenk, I, 
Hassim, weel make them a so great 
dinner just like always. So... I call 
and I call and I call... . But every- 
place I call, the turkey, they are no 
more ... all gone. Finally, I get 
one. . . Fine, beeg one, feefteen 
pounds he weighs. Already I bring 
home fine carving knife from res- 
taurant where I work. I sharpen 
heem up good. Then I borrow axe 
from your cellar. I sharpen heem 
up good. 

Fippte: Oh my goodness! (Sits down 
on sofa weakly.) 

Tessie: Fiddle! The axe and the 
carving knife! (Collapses beside her 
sister) And we thought! 

Rocky: Never mind what we thought. 
Let him go on with his story. 

Hassm: Then when I come home to- 
night, I can no find the axe. I re- 
member how funny you all act. I 
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come down here to look and find axe 
over there. (Points to sofa) I do not 
in the least understand! 

Rocky: Ye gods! This is awful— No 
wonder he doesn’t understand. Well, 
Turkey, I guess we have a lot. of ex- 
plaining to do. . . . But first . . 
what’s this mysterious list? Maybe 
you can tell us what all these letters 
mean? 

Hassim: Eeet ees my menu list. R.T. 
Roast Turkey — Ten or twelve 
pounds, I theenk. M.P. or S.P. 
... Tnat stands for mashed potatoes 
or sweet potatoes . . . maybe both. 
C.C. . . . that stands for canned 
corn. Everysing I write down so I 
forget nothing. C.S. That ees for 
the sauce of the cranberry. 

Fipp.eE (Almost in tears): Oh, Rocky! 
Untie him. Get that handkerchief 
off his hands. 

Trssiz: I am afraid we have done a 
dreadful thing. 

Fivpie: And it’s all my fault. 
never forgive myself, never! 
Hassim: But you fozeeve me, about my 

surprise and the bad fright. 

Rocky: Shucks, Turkey, there’s noth- 
ing to forgive. We’ve been three big 
chumps, that’s all. And this sister 
of mine... (Glares at FippLE) She’s 
been reading too many mystery 
stories that’s all. 

Fippie: Oh, Mr. Hassim, or, I mean, 
Turkey .. . I feel perfectly terrible. 
I thoug)t all kinds of bad, awful 
t ings about you. I can’t even bear 
to tell you what I thought. But 
please forgive me, and we'll have the 
best Thanksgiving ever. 

Tessie: We'll all pitch in and help and 
we'll have a dinner that’s fit for a 


I'll 
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king. I never roasted a turkey but 
I’m not too old to learn, I hope. 

Hasstmm: Ob, no! Not you. I roast 
heem myself. Since I work in 
restaurant I learn many American 
dishes. I know all about how to stuff 
heem and make heem just like pic- 
tures in a book . . . all golden brown 
with juices and the cranberry sauce, 
eet weel be just right... as red as 
blood ... 

Fippte: Oh! Don’t even mention 
blood! I can’t stand it. 

Hassitm: Then my good friends are no 
longer angry! 

Rocky: Angry? I should say not! 
And if you could bring yourself to 
shake hands with a couple of dopes, 
put her there! (Extends hand. Trs- 
SIE and Fipp.e follow his example.) 

Tessie: I knew all along you were a 
fine person, Turkey. By the way, 
you are from Turkey, aren’t you? 

Hassmm: From Turkey? Of course, I 
am from Turkey. But many years 
ago when I was so small boy. Now I 
am from America. 

Rocky: I’ll say you are. 

Trssir: Oh, Turkey, please forgive us! 
We’ve been so horrible to you. 

Hassm: Eeet was mistake! Every- 
body make mistake. 

FippLe: But I’ll never make such a 
dumb one again, I promise you that. 

Rocky: And if I ever catch you even 
looking inside another mystery 
thriller, ll... well ... an axe 
murder will be tame compared to 
what I’ll do to you... 

Hasstm: Axe . . . murder! 
understand. 

Rocky: And we don’t want you to. 
Skip it, fellow. Someday, when I 
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have the strength I’ll tell you the 
whole story. But right now we have 
better things to do. Come on, gang, 


Characters 

CuaRLEs Goopyear, 38, the inventor 

Cuarissa GoopYEarR, the wife of Charles 

Betty JoNEs, a former nurse of the 
GoopyEar children 

Juuia Hi, a friend of the GooDYEARS 

Wayne Hit, the husband of Juuia 

LaFre Carson, a secondhand furniture 
dealer 

Brit CoLLEcTOR 

Time: Early winter, 1839. 

Settine: The parlor of the GoopYEAR 
home. 

At Rise: Cuiarissa, silting at a table 
with a mending basket in her lap, holds 
up a boy’s coat. There is a hole in a 
path on the elbow. She frowns, 
smiles, begins humming a hymn, and 
starts to take out the pat:h. There isa 
knock on the door. She places the coat 
in the basket, and opens the door. A 
gust of wind blows snow from the step 
into the house. The Britt COLLECTOR 
is standing at the threshold. 

Cuarissa (Smiling): Will you step in- 
side? It’s bad weather we’re having. 

Britt Cotuector (Rummaging in the 
pocket of his overcoat): Let’s see .. . 
Mebbe I’ve come to the wrong door. 
(He smirks disagreeably) Does Good- 
year live here — one Charles Good- 
year, lately let out of the debtors’ 


let’s go out to the garage and give 
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that turkey the once over. (Curtain 
falls as they all move off stage... 


TurKEy the centre of the crowd.) 
THE END 


prison? (He takes a foldcd paper from 
his pocket, and thrusts it toward 
Cuarissa. He plants one foot cn the 
sill.) 

Cuarissa (Tries to close the door): Take 
yourself off! (Angrily) You— 
wretch! 

Brit Couiector (Tossing the paper into 
the room): The words that come so 
easy to your tongue will cost you 
dear, Mrs. Goodyear! Today one 
week, you'll be set out on the street 
— bag and baggage — snow or no 
snow! (He takes his foot out of the 
door. CuARISsA slams it shit. She 
presses her fingers against her lips to 
stop their quivering.) 

Cuarissa: Mercy me! I’m thankful 
the children are at school! I shouldn’t 
want then to krow I’d lost my 
temper! (She goes to the table, wipes 
her eyes and takes up her mending. 
There is the sound of fect being 
stamped. CHARLES enters at left. 
Cuarissa, looking up from her sewing, 
smiles at him as he takes off his shabby 
overcoat and hat.) How rosy your 
cheeks look, Charles! The cold 
makes you loo‘ fine and strong! 

Cuarues (Laying hold of a chair, he 
props open the door at left): But it’s 
too cold for you to be sitting in here, 
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my dear. Let’s keep the door into 
the kitchen open. (He blows into his 
cupped hands to warm his fingers.) 
I’ve been having an argument with 
the pet rooster. I thought at first he 
was scolding us for eating all his 
hens, but it seems he is hungry. (His 
face assumes a troubled expression.) 
I looked in the pantry, my dear, and 
there’s not a scrap of food in it for 
bird or—the children. (CLARISSA 
jumps to her feet.) 

Cuiarissa: Mercy me! I’ve been that 
careless about marketing! The 
children had great bowls of Indian 
meal mush for breakfast! I’ve prom- 
ised them a big dinner, with ginger- 
bread full of raisins! Now do you 
take the rooster to the butcher whose 
shop is behind the inn and trade him 
for meat. (She hands him his coat 


and hat.) The children will never 
eat that rooster—a pet! (She pushes 
him out the door at left.) Go — before 
I change my mind! And—courage, 


Charles. We don’t owe that butcher 
a copper! 

Cuaries (Looking back at CLARIssa, 
smiling): I see. . . . The children 
wouldn’t let me slaughter their pet 
but if he should disappear .. . 

Cuarissa (Anzxiously glancing toward 
the door at rear): That’s it! Hurry! 
(CHARLES disappears at left. There 
is the sound of wheels crunching on 
snow outside door at rear. A rooster 
squawks off stage.) 

Voice (Off stage): Whoa! Whoa! 
(There is a knock on the door. Cuar- 
ISSA opens it. La¥FE enters the room.) 

LaFe (Respectfully): I’ve come for the 
things, ma’am. 

Cuarissa (Rolling a small oriental rug) : 


Please take the drapery from that 
window, and wrap the clock in it so 
it won’t break. The vase over there 
is cloisonné. It will be safe in the 
chair, under the drapery. (LaFE 
takes down the drapery. They pack all 
the articles in the chair. Lare takes a 
handful of coins from his pocket.) 

La¥re (Laying the money on the table): 
Here’s the pay. 

Criarissa (Arranging the books on the 
shelf to fill the space that had been 
occupied by the clock): Thank you. 
And please take the things away — 
quickly. (Large picks up the loaded 
chair and goes to the door.) 

LaFe (Standing outside the door, on the 
step): Meaning no offense, ma’am, 
but inventors an’ their wives is 
cur’us folks. 

Crarissa (Smiling nervously): Yes... 
But please. . . . The cold wind. ... 
(She closes the door, takes her shawl 
and reticule off a peg on the wall, 
places the money in the reticule, takes 
the basket from under the table, throws 
the shawl over her head and leaves by 
the door at rear. CHARLES enters by 
door at left. He is carrying a pair of 
shapeless overshoes with snow lying 
on the insteps and vamps. Shakes 
snow into basket.) 

Cares (Feeling shoes): That mixture 
isn’t right. This stuff is as rigid as 
tin! (He places the overshoes beside a 
chair.) I’ve nothing left but a few 
ounces of pure gum and a little sul- 
phur. ... I haven’t tried sulphur. ... 
It may be waste but . . . (He leaves by 
door at left, closing it behind him. The 
door at rear opens and Berry enters, 
followed by Juuta.) 

Betty (Crossing the room to the door at 
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left): She must be in the kitchen. 
(She opens the door.) Oh, Mr. Good- 
year! Where is — 

CHARLES (Appearing at the door): Good 
morning, Betty! (He goes toward 
Juvia with his hand extended.) Julia 
Hill! This is a pleasant surprise! 
Clarissa must have gone — (He looks 
from the peg on the wall to where the 
basket stood.) She must have gone 
to market. (They shake hands.) Do 
sit down. Take off your bonnet. 
(Jutia lays it on the table.) 

Betry: How are the children, Mr. 
Goodyear? (All seat themselves.) 
Cares: Rosy and saucy. And how 
are your patients at the hospital? 
Betty (Smiling): Neither rosy nor 

saucy, but improving. 

Cares (Turning toward Juuta): You 
know Betty followed us to New York 

’ and gat herself a fine job nursing at 
the hospital. 

Betty: But I’d rather be nursing your 
children if they hadn’t outgrown the 
need of a nurse, Mr. Goodyear. 

Jutta (Coldly): I was told your chil- 
dren’s former nurse had rented a 
room here in New York from you. I 
traced Betty through her mother in 
Philadelphia. Otherwise I’d not 
have known where you were. (She 
shivers.) It’s cold — 

Betty (Getting up from her chair): V'll 
make you a cup of tea — 

Juuia (Sniffing): What’s that smell? 
Is something burning? 

Betry (Stopping on her way to the 
kitchen): Are you boiling chemicals, 
Mr. Goodyear? (CHAR es staris up, 
and runs toward door at left.) 

Cuar.Es: The stove will be in a mess! 
Poor Clarissa! (He closes the door at 
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left behind him. Berry seats herself. 
She looks worried.) 

Jut1a (Glancing sbout): There are no 
curtains. No rugs. Not a comfort- 
able chair to sit on! (She looks re- 
sentfully toward Betry.) What has 
happened to all Mrs. Goodyear’s fine 
things, Betty? (Berry seating her- 
self at the table, takes the mending 
basket on her lap. ) I am told they 
have lost their beautiful home in 
Philadelphia! Where is the furniture? 

Betty (Threading a needle. Pleasantly): 
Mrs. Goodyear has probably done 
what I would do with upholstered 
chairs, fine rugs and silk curtains — 
packed them away where the fumes 
of boiling chemicals would not hurt 
them! 

Jutta (Sighing): Fancy Clarissa living 
in a hole like this! (CLArRissa bursts 
through door at rear, carrying an 
overloaded market basket. She places 
it on the floor and runs toward JULIA 
who rises, smiling.) 

Cuarissa: Julia! Julia! (She embraces 
her friend.) How happy I am to see 
you! (She looks about the room.) 
But where is Wayne? You surely 
did not come all the way from Mo- 
bile without him? (Berry, closing 
the door at rear, takes up the market 
basket and carries it to the kitchen.) 

Jutta (Seating herself): Wayne is here 
in New York. I left him at his law- 
yer’s office. (She pulls her furs about 
her shoulder. Cuarissa takes off her 
shawl, throwing it over the back of her 
chair.) You know, my dear, we lost 
every cent we put in the Bradbury 
Rubber Company. All the products 
were returned. They rotted and had 
to be buried. 
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bury Company ought to be a lesson. 
Wayne (Lowering his voice): Where are 
they? (He lays his cape on a chair.) 
Jutta: Charles is in the kitchen clean- 
ing up a mess he made on the stove, 
and Clarissa is in the attic. (She 
lowers her voice.) Please, Wayne, 


Crarissa (Laughing): I know all about 
that! How those caps and overshoes 
and wagon covers must have smelled 
when decomposition set in! Ugh! 

Juuia (Her lips tremble): I don’t see 
anytl ing funny in the once beautiful 


Clarissa Beecl er — tke belle of Phila- 
Celptia who was born with a gold 
spoon in ker mouth, coming down to 
wearing in the morning and to mar- 
ket ker mother’s cut-moded after- 
nocn gowns! I suppose you wear to 
cLurch that beaded mantle of your 
grandmotker’s tl at we used to dress 
up in! (Cuarissa jumps to her feet.) 
Crarissa (Excited’y): Julia! You make 
me think of something! Gold spoon 
—teaced mantle! You remember 
what was in tke pcecket of that 
beaced mantle when we used to dress 
up in it! (She rushes toward the door 
at right.) Vl ke back in a minute! 
(Runs through door at right. A knock 
on door at rear. JuLiA admits WAYNE. 
He places hat on cane. Stands them 
an corner.) 

Jutia: Anything salvaged from the 
failure of the Bradbury Company, 
Wayne? 

Wayne (He shrugs his shoulders. He 
stands looking about the room): We 
are allowed several thousand pounds 
of pure gum, worth five cents a 
pound. (He turns toward his wife, 
smiling.) Creer up, Julia! We can 
stand the loss. But Charles and 
Clarissa . . . They seemed to have 
fared worse. 


don’t encourage Charles in his folly 
by giving him any rubber gum! 


Wayne: Julia, dear, Charles’s grand- 


father made clocks and gave them 
away to pig-headed neighbors who 
thought sundials were good enough. 
Charles’s father invented the steel 
pitchfork. He made presents of 
them to people who bought as little 
as a dollar’s worth of goods at his 
hardware store. He couldn’t bear to 
see people making hay with their 
clumsy wooden pitchforks! It’s in 
Charles’s blood — it’s a Goodyear 
tradition to invent and lose money! 
We can’t stop him! 


Jutta: Mayte you're right. I can re- 


call how Charles, having inherited 
his father’s thriving hardware store, 
introduced Franklin stoves. He sold 
trem at cost and forgot to tack onto 
tte price his outlay for the carrying 
charges. Fortunate!y, Clarissa came 
into some property. 


Wayne: It upset Charles no end when 


he thought of the heat going up open 
fireplaces, and faces toasting while 
backs froze! But I won’t offer — 
(Cuartrs enters through door at left.) 


Cnar.rs (Shaking hands with WaYNeE): 


Tlis is a sight for sore eyes! Sit 
down. (He looks about.) Where’s 


Jura: Can’t we stop his experimenting 
— trying to find something that will 
harcen rubker without it being as 
stiff as a board in winter and sticky 
in summer? The failure of the Brad- 
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Clarissa? 
JuLtia: Gone to rummage in the attic. 
(CHARLES goes toward the overshoes.) 
Cuarues: Wayne, I had no way of 





knowing what the Bradbury Rubber 
Company mixed with the pure rub- 
ber gum but I struck the same snags 
when I — 

Juuia (Turning her head away): Don’t 
let me see any rubber shoes, Charles 
Goodyear! The gum elastic shoes I 
know cost a thousand dollars a pair! 

CHARLES (T'urning away from the over- 
shoes): But some day, you will be 
able to buy countless thousands of 
them for as little as a dollar a pair! 

Jcuia: They will melt in summer and 
be as hard as rocks in winter! 

Wayne: You got a contract from the 
government for one hundred and 
fifty rubber mailbags, Charles. What 
happened to them? 

Cuakues (Laughing): They were hand- 
some bags—embossed with nice 
ecrolls. And waterproof. But when 
I hung them in a room heated to 
ninety Cerrees they melted. They 
dropped off their leather fastenings 
and decayed — very odoriferously. 
Then my creditors had me placed in 
debtors’ prison. 

Wayne: Too bad! 

Cnarrs: Not at all! 

Jutta: You could have taken advant- 
age of the bankrupt law! 

Wayne: But, my dear, that would have 
invalidated Charles’s patent rights. 

Cuarurs: I wanted to pay my debts, 
and being in prison gave me an ad- 
vantage. 

Juuia: Tsk! 
have been? 

Cuarrs: They fed me, gave me a bed 
of sorts and allowed me any amount 
of fuel so I could go on with my ex- 
periments! 

Wayne: What did you do in prison — 


Tsk! What could that 


with the rubber? (Brtry enters by 
door at left with the tea tray. She 
places it on the table, then looks 
anxiously toward the attic door.) 

Cuarues: I cooked magnesium with 
pure rubber and got a nice white 
compound. But it refused to :olid- 
ify. (He turns to Berry.) Will you 
pour the tea? Mrs. Goodyear will 
be down directly. (Betty pours the 
tea. CLARISSA runs into the room 
through door at right. She holds a 
large gold spoon in her hand. JuuLta 
jumps to her feet. CHARLES reaches 
for a tea biscuit.) 

Cuarissa (Joyous!y): Charles! See 
what we have! Gold for more chem- 
icals! 

Jutta: The gold spoon we used to play 
with — years ago! What happened 
to the other eleven? (CHARLES 
munches tea cakes.) 

Cuarissa: We sold them to keep the 
hardware store running. People just 
wouldn’t pay their debts! I had for- 
gotten all about this one until you — 

Wayne: How did one spoon come to 
be separated from the others? 

Cuarissa: When the British entered 
New Orleans, Grandmother hastily 
buried her table service in her rose 
garden. When it was dug up, one 
gold spoon was missing. We children 
found it in an old trunk of hers, in 
the pocket of a beaded mantle. That 
was after she passed away. Mother 
gave us leave to play with it but 
asked us to keep it with the mantle. 

Jutta (Nodding her head): I remem- 
ber. . . . It was to be left there for 
good luck. (Wayne reaches for the 
spoon. Cuarissa looks in the teapot.) 

Wayne (Turning the spoon over and 
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over between his fingers. Thought- 
fully): Good luck. ... I wonder... . 
(CHARLES reaches for another cake.) 

Crarissa (Taking up the teapot): Betty 
dear, see that our guests have cookies. 
I’ll get some more hot water. (BETTY 
springs to her feet.) 

Betty: I'll get the hot — (WayYNE 
gives the gold spoon to CLARISSA.) 

Cuarissa: Sit down, my dear! I think 
I can find more cookies! (Brrry 
seats herself and takes up the mending 
basket. Cuarissa tucking the gold 
spoon under her belt, goes out at left.) 

Wayne (Helping himself to a biscutt): 
Charles, what happened to that fine 
white compound that refused to 
solidify? 

Cuar.es (Laughing): It rotted so un- 
pleasantly that even my fellow- 
prisoners complained of the smell! 

Juuia (Sipping her tea): What did you 
do next — in prison? 

CHARLES: I treated the compound with 
quicklime and got a smooth white 
sheet. It happened that Betty was 
nursing a good Quaker at the time. 
When he recovered, he took that 
sheet to the International Exposi- 
tion. 

Betty (Without looking up from her 
sewing): It won a medal. 

Wayne (Turning to Berry. Smiling): 
How much money did your Quaker 
patient hand over to Mr. Goodyear? 
(Betry looks toward CHarLes but 
makes no answer.) 

Cuar.Es: Not a copper. But a French 
maker of suspenders paid me a de- 
cent sum for limited use of my com- 
pound and that put me on my feet — 
for a while. At least, I could pay my 
debts. 


Jutta: Charles, can you hope to suc- 
ceed where Mr. Mackintosh failed? 
He placed his rubber compound be- 
tween layers of cloth and made rain- 
coats that oozed a sticky gum in 
summer and were as stiff as suits of 
armor in winter. 

Cuar.es: I know. Still I think it’s my 
job to keep on trying — that is, as 
long as Clarissa is — believes in rub- 
ber. (Cuiarissa enters by door at left. 
She carries the teapot in one hand and 
a plate of cookies in the other. There 
is a greenish black mat tucked under 
her arm. Raising her arm, she lets it 
fall to the floor.) 

Cuarissa: Charles, you are worse than 
the children! I found this under the 
stove! (She smiles at CHARLES.) 
Why did you throw it on the floor? 

Cuar.es (Picking up the greenish black 
mat): It was on the top of the stove, 
Clarissa. It boiled over the pot. It 
had cooled a little and I could rip it 
off. It was still so hot it burned my 
fingers. (CLARISSA poises the teapot 
over JuLIA’s cup.) I had to drop it. 
(He grins.) 

Cuarissa: Let me warm your tea. (To 
Cuar.tes) I brought it in to show 
you the queer color. (CHARLES ez- 
amines the mat. He hands tu to 
WAYNE.) 

CHARLES (Quietly): It’s still hot but it 
isn’t sticky. 

Wayne (Feeling the mat): What did you 
boil to get this, Charles? 

CHARLES: Pure rubber gum and sul- 
phur. (Berry lays aside her sewing.) 

Wayne (Bending the mat): Are you 
sure about the ingredients, Charles? 
This stuff is flexible. (He pulls at it.) 
It’s tough — strong. 





Cuarutes (Looking a little dazed): It 
must have been sulphur — and pure 
gum. (Betty gazing intently at the 
mat, jumps to her feet. CLARISSA 
holds out a cup of tea. Berry takes it 
and nods her thanks. 

CuiaRIssa: Sit down, my dear Betty, 
and drink your tea. (Jo Wayne) It 
had to be pure gum and sulphur. 
That was all we had left — of any- 
thing. 

Cuarues: At least we’ve raised the 
melting point of the compound. I 
don’t know much about chemistry 
but there certainly was a little sul- 
phur in some of the chemicals I used 
in the other experiments — aqua 
fortis — nitric acid. .. . I think I’ll 
lay it out on the snow. . . . (He opens 
the door, and lays the mat on the snow 
piled at the side of the walk. JuLia 
shivers.) 

Jutia: Now watch it grow as stiff as a 
board! (Berry placing her cup on the 
table with a shaking hand, glares at 
JULIA.) 

Cuarissa: Pull your furs up around 
your throat, Julia. You aren’t used 
to cold houses. You'll catch your 
death of cold! (CHARLES and WaYNE 
stand on either side of the door. They 
keep their eyes on the mat.) 

Wayne: What happened to that white 
sheet that won the prize at the Inter- 
national Exposition, Charles? 

Cuar.es (Smiling and frowning at the 
same time): The instant a weak acid 
touched it, it dissolved. (CLARISSA 
smiling with her eyes on CHARLES, 
nibbles a cooky. WAYNE goes to the 
mat, feels it and picks it up.) 

Wayne (Handing it to Cuarugs): It’s 
as cold as ice. 


CuARLES (Bending the mat): Clarissa! 
(CLARISSA rising, goes to CHARLES. 
She takes hold of the mat.) 

Crarissa (Calmly): It’s as cold as snow 
and flexible. (CHARLES and she pull 
at it. Brtty croses the room and 
stands near them.) 

CHARLES (Quietly): It’s elastic. (They 
stare at one another, at the same time 
pulling and twisting the mat.) 

Wayne (Excited): You’ve won, man! 
(Cuarissa taking her hands off the 
mat, turns to Betty.) 

Cuarissa: The acid test. ... What was 
it dissolved the white mat, Betty? 
(Betty runs toward the door at left.) 

Berry (Looking over her shoulder as she 
runs): Uncut vinegar! We still have 
some. (JuLia taking off her furs, 
throws them over a chair.) 

Juuia: I just couldn’t bear it if — if it 
didn’t stand the acid test! 

Cuarissa (Smiling): I could. We've 
made progress — (Betty runs into 
the room from door at left carrying a 
teacup. Wayne grabs it and goes to 
where CHARLES stands twisting and 
pulling the mat. He dashes the con- 
tents of the cup on it. JuLia and 
Carissa take their place at CHARLES’S 
side. CHARLES rubs his fingers over 
the mat without change of expression. 
WAYNE fingers the mat nervously.) 

Juia: It doesn’t seem to be dissolving! 
(Berry seats herself, bows her head 
and moves her lips.) 

Wayne: It isn’t dissolving! It stands 
the acid test! (Neither CLARISSA nor 
CHARLES show any emotion. She 
stands with her arms hanging, looking 
at her husband who keeps pulling at 
the mat.) 

Juuia (Excitedly): Clarissa, how can 








you stand there as if nothing has 
happened! (Cartes still pulling at 
the mat, walks slowly to center stage. 
He keeps his eyes fixed on what is in 
his hands.) 

Criarissa: We expected — we always 
knew. . . . It was only a matter of 
time until some one would discover a 
process to vulcanize rubber. 

Cuar rs (Looking at Cuarissa) : There 
is so much more we have to know.... 

Crarissa: Yes...so much. We don’t 
know the proportions of gum and 
sulphur... 

CuHarurs: We have to know how long 
it cooked and at what temperature. 

Jcutia: Wayne! (Smiling, she nods 
toward CHar.rFs and Cuarissa.) We 
have all that gum elastic! Several 
thousand pounds! 

Wayne (Happily): Of course! Charles, 
you are to accept our stock of pure 
rubker gum — 

Jui (With great delight): As a gracious 
gift! (CHARLES does not seem to hear 
what is said to him. Still pulling and 
twisting the mat, he walks slowly 
down siage and stops near the foot- 
lights. Brtry getting to her feet, 
stands watching him. CLaRissa draws 
Jutia and Wayne with her as she 
goes tu close the door at rear. She lays 
a hand on the arm of each of them.) 

Crarissa (Jn a low, tense voice): Do not 
press it, Wayne. We cannot have 
the gum elastic as a gift. 

Juuia (Hurt): You should know, 
Clarissa, that there is a grace of re- 
ceiving as well as of giving. You 
cannot refuse — (Her voice breaks.) 

Criarissa (Glancing toward CHARLES): 
You do not understand. Charles has 
been so wounced by having to con- 


tract debt. You must show your 
confidence in him by allowing us to 
pay for what pure gum we need. 
(She takes the spoon from her belt and 
thrusts it out toward Wayne.) Be 
kind, my friend. Take this spoon 
and have it appraised. (WAYNE 
makes a gesture of dissent. CLARISSA, 
tossing her head and smiling, tucks it 
into his sleeve.) It’s a fine exchange— 
useless gold for all-important rubber! 

Jura (In distress): Surely Charles isn’t 
that squeamish! Let him decide 
whether he will refuse our gift or 
not! (WayYNeE, smiling, takes the 
spoon from his sleeve and tosses it into 
the sewing basket.) 

Juuia: I'll put it up to Charles! (She 
starts to go to CHARLES. WAYNE de- 
tains her, gently but firmly.) 

Wayne: Don’t disturb him, dear. He 
isn’t interested in ways and means. 

Cuarissa (Softly): No... . He isn’t in- 
terested in anything now but his 
dreams and his visions. From the 
moment he saw the first display of 
the Bradbury Comrany’s poor life- 
preservers in a store, he has been be- 
witched by rubber. Rubber has been 
in the very air we breattel — for 
eight years. ... 

Juuia (Bitterly): Eight years of un- 
ceasing sacrifice — 


Cuarissa (Earnestly): There wasn’t a 
moment of sacrifice. We were up- 
held by our vision. . . . Not only rub- 


ber shoes and coats! All vehicles 
could go safely and softly on rubber 
tires! There are thousands of uses 
for rubber! We believe it will be- 
come one of the most important 
staple articles of commerce. And if 





we can only help a little in its devel- 
opment — 

Jutia (Resentfully): And would you 
deny us the right to share in that — 
(WaYNE gent'y touches a finger to 
Juuia’s lips. He and CLarissa smile 
sympathetically at CHARLES. JULIA 
stares at CHARLES with awed, tear- 


wet eyes.) 

Cuares (Slowly twisting and stretch- 
ing the mat): Rubber . . . Enough for 
everything. . . . For everyone... . 
God’s gracious gift to man... . 
(Fast curtain.) 


THE END 


Tempest in a Teapot 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNEs SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
Rusy 

Time: The present. Between three and 
four o’clock on a week-day afternoon. 

Settinc: The living room of the 
Saunders home in Glenview, a small 
American city. 

At Rise: Bruty SaunpERS, eight years 
old and all boy, runs in from the re- 
ception hall. 

Bruty (Call.ng): Mom — hey, Mom — 
I’m home from school! (Rusy, the 
colored maid who is large and usually 
good-natured, enters left. She is shin- 
ing a large silver tea-pot as she comes 
in.) 

Bruty: H’llo, Ruby, where’s Mom? 

Rusy: Yo’ Ma’s got her hands full, 
that’s what, and she don’t want to 
be bothered this afternoon by no 
boy lak you, Billy. 

Bitty: Huh? (Walking around the 
card table) What’s the living room 
so crowded for? 


Rusy: T’wasn’t crowded till yo’ came 
in — now, don’t yo’ knock that table 
ovah and don’t track up the floor. Is 
yo’ shoes clean? 

Bruxy: Sure, but what’s going on? 

Rusy: Yo’ Ma’s got ladies coming to 
tea, that’s what’s gwine on. 

Bitty (Looking around): Is that why 
she’s got all these funny white towels 
on everything? 

Rusy: Humph—towels. Yo’ Ma 
better not hear that, when they’re 
her best Irish linen doilies — and 
don’t yo’ go puttin’ yo’ hands on 
‘em. (AGNES SAUNDERS enters left 
carrying some small vases of flowers.) 

Acnrs: Ruby, the dining room table 
looks perfectly beautiful. You've 
done a wonderful job — oh, hello, 
Billy. Listen, dear, I meant to tell 
you I want you to play outside this 
afternoon. 

Bitty: But Mom, I can’t — 

Rusy: Contrary, that’s what that boy 
is. Every othah day yo’ can’t get 
him in, now he don’t want to go out. 

Buty: But I wanted to work on my 
chemistry set in the bathroom. 
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AcneEs: Good heavens! — not today, 
dear. The bathroom’s all spick and 
span for the ladies. 

Rusy: Yes, suh, all hung with yo’ 
ma’s best towels. .. . Yo’ gwine put 
flowers in hyeah too, Mis’ Agnes? 

Acnes: Yes, I thought these small 
bouquets. . . . (She begins putting 
vases of flowers here and there and 
surveying the effect, changing one now 
and then.) I put the roses in the 
dining room. I thought we’d serve 
most of the ladies in there and then 
the overflow can come in here with 
their food. 

Brtxiy: Gee, we gonna have women all 
over the house, Mom? The bath- 
room and dining room and — 

AGngEs: Yes, dear, that’s why we don’t 
want boys all over the house. Now, 
will you please — 

Bitty: But what are you going to do 
with Bud — and what about Pop? 
Acnes: Bud never gets home from 
school until late— he’s busy with 
his crowd, and your father’s at the 

office. Now, if you’ll just — 

Rusy (Grinning): Scat, boy! 

Bitty: But I’m hungry. 

Rusy: Well, git a cookie in the pantry 
then, but yo’ be careful in that 
kitchen. It’s full of fancy sand- 
wiches and cakes and ice cream. We 
been a-workin’ all day. 

Bitty (As he goes out left): Maybe I can 
help you, Ruby —you’re always 
telling me to help you more in the 
kitchen. 

Rusy (Shaking her head): We gwine to 
have trouble gittin’ rid of that Billy 
boy, Mis’ Agnes. When theah’s food 
around he don’t like to git far away 
from it. 


Aangs: Now, don’t worry, Ruby, our 
party’s going to be perfectly lovely. 

Rusy: Yes’m, Mis’ Agnes. Is this 
hyeah teapot gittin’ shiny enough? 

Aanes (Glancing at it): Fine, Ruby — 
it’s wonderful .. . 1 thought we’d put 
the silver service on the dining room 
table and I can pour in there, then 
maybe we can bring the Haviland 
teapot in here and I can ask Mrs. 
Wagner to pour too. 

Rusy: How many ladies we gwine to 
have altogether, Mis’ Agnes? 

Acnes: Well, I sent forty invitations 
and I guess they’re all coming be- 
cause no one’s called me — I wrote 
on the cards that it wasn’t necessary 
to let me know unless they couldn’t 


come. 

Rusy: My — my — forty! We sure 
gwine have a house full. 

AaGneEs: Well, they’ll come and go — 


and Ruby, I feel so smart. Just 
think, I’m having everyone I’ve 
been meaning to entertain all .year 
at one fell swoop. 

Rusy: Yes’m, Mis’ Agnes. Well, we 
sure is havin’ a big blow-out and I 
jest hope nothin’ blows up. 

Aanrs: Now, what do you mean by 
that? 

Rusy: Well, when that family of yours 
starts comin’ home, seems things 
allus happen. 

Acnes: Now, what could happen? 
(BILy enters left eating a cookie.) 
Bitty: Hey, Ruby, there was only this 
one stale cookie in the pantry — can 
I take some of those fancy cakes you 

got on the kitchen table? 

Rusy: Yo’ certainly can not. 

Bry: Boy, I never saw so much food 
in all my life! 





Aacnes: Yes, dear, and you'd better 
stop bothering us. 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, ah’s worried. 

Acnrs: Now — now — Billy’s going to 
be a good boy. ' 

Bitty: Sure, I am. (He goes out left 
again.) 

Rusy: Well, ah’m gwine to make sure 
of that. (She starts to follow Bry.) 

Acnes: And Bud and Fred won’t be 
home until time for the ladies to 
leave. (Ruy goes out left. Just then 
a door slams off and Frep SAUNDERS 
appears in the reception hall.) 

Frep: Agnes — Agnes — can you come 
here a minute and help me? I’ve got 
some stuff on the porch — (AGNES 
has been facing left as Rusy exits. At 
the sound of FReEp’s voice: she turns 
around.) 

Aanes (Astonished): Fred Saunders, 
what are you doing home at this 
time of day? 

Frep (Coming downstage and kissing 
her): Hmmm, does your tone imply 
that you’re not glad to see me? 

AGnEs: But you’re not going to stay 
home, are you? Why, it isn’t even 
four o’clock — 

Frep: Now, Agnes, of course I’m going 
to stay. It was such a nice day that 
I decided to leave the office early for 
a change. 

Acnes: You would come home — the 
one day out of all the year when I’m 
going to entertain! 

Frep (Half-kiddingly): Well, that’s a 
nice thing to say — you’d think a 
woman would be glad of a chance to 
see her husband — (Breaking off) 
What’s that? Did you say some- 
thing about entertaining? 

Aangs: But I told you this morning, 
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Fred — all week I’ve been telling 
you — that I’m having a tea today. 
Forty ladies are coming. 

Frep (Startled):: How many? You 
mean there are going to be women 
all over this house? 

AaGnEs: That’s exactly what I mean. 

Frep (Resigning himself): Oh, well — 
maybe I can help. 

Aanes: No indeed — I’d much rather 
have you out of the way. You'll just 
have to go to a movie or something. 

Rusy (Off. Calling): Mis’ Agnes — 
Mis’ Agnes — I can’t find that big 
silver cake plate anywhere! 

Aanes: Oh — I think I know where it 
is. (She goes off left. Frep looks be- 
wildered for a minute.) 

Frep: Humph — fine thing. (He goes 
into the reception hall, you hear the 
front door open, then he comes back 
with his arms full of piles of ledgers 
and filing envelopes. They are dusty 
but Frep unthinkingly piles them on 
the card table at center with the white 
cloth. Then he turns again and goes 
out. AGNES re-enters and gasps as she 
sees the dusty ledgers.) 

Aanes: Fred Saunders! (He re-enters 
with more of the same.) What are you 
bringing all this old dusty junk in 
here for? Get it out — right away! 

Frep: But Agnes, it’s stuff from the 
office. The files are getting too 
crowded and still I can’t throw it 
away. I thought it would be a good 
time to bring it home — 

Aenes: A good time! Fred Saunders, 
of all the — (Noticing the cloth she 
pushes the stuff aside and there are 
black marks all over the cloth.) And 
look — look what you’ve done! 
You’ve ruined my tablecloth! 
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Frep: Oh, I’m sorry — I didn’t notice 
you had that cloth — 

Aanrs: Didn’t notice! What’ll I do? 
It’s the only good one I had that size 
— oh, I could ery! 

Frep (Still holding his second pile of 
stuff): Agnes, it’s not like you to get 
so excited — 

Acnes: Excited? Who wouldn’t be 
excited — when I’m going to enter- 
tain and you come home early and 
bring all this old dusty junk besides 
and set it right down on my white 
cloth — (Ruy appears in the door- 
way left.) 

Ruspy: Lawsy sakes — what’s hap- 
pened, Mis’ Agnes? 

Aenrs: What’s happened — look what 
Fred’s done to that cloth. 

Rusy: Umm-umm! Ain’t yo’ got no 
sense at all, Mistah Fred? And 
what yo’ doin’ home? 

Frep (With dignity): I’m very sorry if 
I’m in the way. . . . Agnes, I did not 
soil your cloth with malice afore- 
thought. I merely put the stuff there 
absent-mindedly until I could shove 
it up a corner somewhere. 

Acnrs: You'll not shove it up any 
corner — you get it out of here — 
right away — 

Frep: Eventually I thought I’d put it 
down in the basement. 

Rusy: Eventually — why not now? 

Acnes: I should say so—with a 
capital NOW! Ruby — 

Rusy: Yes’m, Mis’ Agnes, I gwine to 
see if I can find another cloth for 
that table. (She goes out left. Frep 
piles stuff from table on top of what 
he’s holding and almost drops it. 
Aanes helps with the last, stacking 
dusty folders between the top of the 
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pile and FrEp’s chin.) 

Acnrs: Here — and don’t flap it 
around so much — you're blowing 
dust all over everything — 

Frep (As he starts left with dignity): 
Very well... I’ll take this down to 
the basement, Agnes — and then I’ll 
get out of your way. I’ll go up to 
my room. 

Aanrs: No, you can’t — the ladies are 
going to put their wraps in there. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Aenrs: And if you go in the bathroom, 
don’t splash — 

Frep: Can’t I go anywhere? 
bundles start to slip.) 

Aenfs: Fred, don’t drop that — and I 
told you, you'll just have to go to a 
movie. (FRED goes out. AGNES puts 
her hand to her head nervously. She 
removes vase of flowers from table and 
sets it on a chair, then takes off the 
soiled cloth and holds it as Rusy re- 
enters with two cloths, a little one and 
a big one.) 

Rusy: Hyeah’s two, Mis’ Agnes, that 
are right pretty. 

AGNnEs: Ruby, what time is it? 

Rusy: Now, Mis’ Agnes, we got time 
yet. ...Hyeah. (She puts the biggest 
cloth on.) How does this look? (The 
cloth hangs way down.) 

Aanrs: Miles too big — but — well, 
let’s try the other one. 

Rusy (Putting smaller one on): I don’t 
know, Mis’ Agnes, this hyeah one 
looks as though it ought to grow up 
to the table. 

Acnes: Yes — yes — oh dear, I don’t 
know — 

Rusy: Now, wait, Mis’ Agnes, I got an 
idea — give me that soiled cloth. 
(She takes it from AaNnes) Course I 


(His 





wouldn’t do it cept in a ’mergency— 
(She puts soiled side down on table) 
Tain’t right to cover up bad things 
but — Low’s it look? 

Aanes: Wonderful, Ruby — you’re 
a lifesaver! (AGNes puts vase of 
flowers in center of table aga'n. Bun, 
who is seventeen years old, enters from 
the reception hall exsitzd!y, tossing 
some books on a chair.) 

Bup: Mom — hey, Mom! 

Aanes (Jumping): Bud — what on 
earth are you doing hom2? I thoug it 
you had a meeting after school — 

Bup: It was called off and listen, 
Mom — 

Aanes: Bud, pick up your books. 

Bup: Listen, Mom, all the crowd’s 
coming over. 

Acnes: What’s that? 

Bup: Yeah — at five-thirty — for an 
informal supper. What can we have, 
Mom? Is there anything — 

Aanegs: Bud, listen to me, you can’t 
have anyone here today. I’m enter- 
taining. 

Rusy: Yo’ Ma’s having forty ladies for 
tea. 

Bup: Huh? But Mom — 

Aanes: Bud, whatever possessed you 
to ask them today? You’ve heard 
me talking — 

Bup: But Mom, you said I could have 
the crowd anytime I wanted to — 
that we could fix our own supper — 
that I should feel free — 

Aq@nes: Not that free. You'll just have 
to call it off, dear. 

Bup: But we wouldn’t bother — 

Rusy: Have that gang of yo’s around 
— and forty ladies besides? 

Bun: We could stay in the kitchen. 

Acngs: No — absolutely no. Ruby’ll 


be in the kitchen. 

Rupy: Me and the food for the ladies— 
and theah ain’t room for no— 
(Buxy enters left, eating a fancy little 
cake.) 

Bitty: Hey, Ruby — oh, h’llo, Bud. 

Aangs: Billy, I thought you went out- 
side. 

Bruty: No, I’ve been helping Ruby. 

Bup (Sarcastica'ly): Does she know it? 

Rusy: What you been doin’, boy? 
You ain’t helping me none by eating 
up those cakes. I thought I told 
you — 

Briiy: Just this one, Ruby. It was 
kind of squashed anyhow. 

Aanzs: I think I’ll go somewhere and 
go quietly mad. 

Bup: Mom, can’t I please have my 
crowd — 

AanEs: No, Bud, and you'll just have 
to call them up or something as 
quickly as you can. 

Bup: Oh, for gos) sakes! 

Bruty: What are you doin’ home, Bud? 
It sure won’t be any help to Mom — 
she’s entertaining. 

Bup: You hush up — I was going to 
have my crowd over today. 

Bitty: Huh — and have that Sally 
Burton giggling all over the place? 
(He grins and dodges out left.) 

Bup: Why, you — you listen here, 
short pants — I’ll fix you! (He runs 
left after Bun.) 

AGNngEs (Calling): Boys, stop it — don’t 
run through the dining room! 

Rusy: Honest, Mis’ Agnes! (There is 
the sound of a crash off left and sounds 
of dishes breaking.) 

Rusy: Oh-oh, oh-oh, the worst has 
happened — 

AGneEs (With her hands. over her ears): 





Go see, Ruby — go see. I can’t bear 
to. (Rusy rushes out left as FRED 
enters left.) 

Frep: Agnes, what’s happened? What 
are the boys fighting about? 

Acnes: I don’t know — and I don’t 
care! (Almost crying) 

Frep (Going to her): Agnes, my dear — 

Acnges: Fred, leave me alone — please. 
They’ve knocked over the dining 
room table — I know they have! 

Frep: Agnes, they couldn’t — (Rusy 
re-enters.) 

Rusy: It ain’t so bad, Mis’ Agnes. 
Bud bumped into that tea table I 
had set next to the big table — and 
only three cups and four plates got 
broken. 

AGneEs: Only? 

Rusy: Yes’m — I hadn’t finished put- 
tin’ em out. And we got some moah 
dishes, Mis’ Agnes. (Bup enters, 
looking a litile scared, followed by 
BILLY.) 

Bup: Gee, Mom, I’m sorry. I didn’t 
mean to, Mom. 

Bitty: It wasn’t my fault, Mom. See, 
what’d I tell you? I knew Bud 
would cause a lot of trouble. 

Bup: Why, you — 

Frep: Boys! Billy, don’t say another 
word. 

Rusy (Taking Brty’s hand): Yo’ come 
along with me. Maybe yo’ kin help 
me sweep up them broken dishes. 
(They go out left.) 

Acnes (Going left): Vl help you, 
Ruby — and I’ve got to get the 
tables in here set. Bud, get on the 
phone and call your friends up. 
Hurry. (She goes out.) 

Bup (Sighing): Okey. (He goes to 
phone, and takes up the receiver.) 
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Oak 254, please. 
right center.) 

Bun: Hello, is Sally there? . . . Oh, 
she’s over at Betty’s? . . . Okey, 
thanks. (He hangs up and Frep 
re-enters with his paper. He puts 
paper on table near his easy chair. 
This table also has a small white doily 
on it. Then he looks at Bun.) 

Bup (Phoning again): Greenview 678, 
please... 

FRED: What are you doing? 

Bup: The gang was coming over — 
and Mom says I’ve got to tell them 
not to. Hello? Is this Betty? Well, 
is she there or is Sally Burton there? 
Oh... All right, thanks. (He hangs 
up.) Gosh, nobody seems to be 
home. Betty’s mother said they 
both went to some other girl’s house 
but she don’t know whose. (FRED 
is looking around the room now peer- 
ing into vases and behind things.) 

FRED: Well, I’m sure I don’t, but I 
wish I knew where my pipe was. 
Have you seen it, Bud? 

Bup: Gosh, no, Dad — haven’t I got 
enough on my mind? — Well, I’ll see 
if Bill’s home. . . . Elm 782, please. . . 

FreEp: I don’t know why my pipe al- 
ways disappears when I lay it down 
in this room. 

Bup (Into phone): Hello, is Bill there? 
...QOh.... Do you know where he 
went? ... What? To Bud’s house? 
But this is Bud. And I wanted to 
tell him — oh, well, thanks... (He 
hangs up.) For gosh sakes, he’s gone 
out somewhere too, his mother says, 
and then he’s coming here. (AGNES 
re-enters with a tray with a teapot and 
some cups on it which she starts plac- 
ing on card table center.) 


(FRED goes out 





Aans: Have you told everyone not to 
come, Bud? 

Bup: Gee, Mom, I’ve tried, but — 

Acnes (Looking at Frep and noticing 
the paper on his table. She goes to it): 
Fred Saunders, what do you mean 
by putting your old newspaper on 
this table? 

FreD: But I always put it there. 

AcNeEs: You know very well you can’t 
sit down and read your newspaper in 
here today. Besides I thought you 
were going to a movie. 

FRED: Very well, I will go to a movie — 
but I can’t go until I find my pipe. 
Where did you put it? 

Aangs: I? Fred, dear, I didn’t put it 
anywhere. (Setting table) 

Frep: You’ve cleared everything off 
everything — it was on the mantel — 

Aanes: Nothing of the sort. You al- 
ways find it somewhere you’ve put 
it. (She notices Bun still sitting near 
phone staring into space.) Bud, what 
are you doing? 

Bup: Trying to think where the gang 
could be — 

AGneEs: Good heavens, you mean you 
haven’t got in touch with any of 
them yet? But it’s getting late. The 
ladies — 

Rusy (Her voice is heard off in a small 
scream): Lawsy sakes — lawsy 
sakes! (She rushes in.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes — Mis’ Agnes — 
(She stands wringing her hands.) 
The most terrible thing — oh, Mis’ 
Agnes! 

Aanes: Ruby, for goodness sakes, 
what’s happened? 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, ah don’t know 
what we’re gwine to do! 

Acngs: Well, don’t just stand there 
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wringing your hands — tell me. 

Rusy: Yo’ know all those fancy pink 
ice cream bricks we put in de ice 
trays, Mis’ Agnes? 

AGneEs: Yes — 

Rusy: Dey’s all melted, Mis’ Agnes — 
jest melted away into pink rivers — 

Aaners: What? But how could they? 

Rusy: Ah don’t know, Mis’ Agnes, but 
somebody must have defrosted the 
ice box when ah wasn’t looking — 

(Bruty has entered during her speech.) 

Bitty: Did you find out I defrosted 
the ice box, Ruby? I thought it 
would surprise you — you’re always 
saying I can’t do anything in the 
kitchen — 

Rusy: Yo’ mean yo? — 

Briuy: Sure — the first thing I went 
in the kitchen. It ought to be about 
done by now — the ice ought to be 
about melted. 

Bup (Disgustedly): And so’s the ice 
cream! Of all the dumb — 

Buty: You mean — is there some- 
thing wrong? Shouldn’t I have — 
Rusy: Lawsy — lawsy — just don’ let 
me put mah hands on that chile! 

Mis’ Agnes, what we gwine to do? 

Aanes (She has been standing looking 
stunned): I don’t know. I think I’m 
going to scream. (She begins walking 
up and down.) 

Rusy: But they ain’t time, Mis Agnes 
— it’s five minutes to four. The 
ladies’ll be coming in five minutes. 

Aanes (Getting her spirit back): Well, 
let them come— what if we did 
break some dishes? What if our ice 
cream is melted? We'll get some 
more. We'll take this right in 
stride. ... Fred, you run out as quick 
as you can and get some ice cream. 
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Maybe it won’t be fancy but do the 
best you can. 

Frep: Very well, Agnes — 

Aenrs: And then when you get back, 
go somewhere — anywhere — you, 
too, Bud — and Billy. I want all of 
you out of the house. 

Bup: But Mom, I still didn’t get any 
of the crowd. 

Acnes (To Frep who has started for 
front door): Fred, don’t go the front 
way — go by the kack. It’s quicker. 

Frep: But Agnes, I’m getting my coat. 

Aenrs: Why bother about that now? 
You haven’t worn it for days. (He 
goes into hall and reaches for his coat 
on coat tree.) 

Frep: I know but when I brought the 
paper in it was getting chilly. (He 
comes back into the room and looks at 
AGNES.) 

Acnes: Well, why don’t you go? What 
are you staring at me for? 

Frep: Agnes, your face is dirty. 

AcneEs: Well, that’s a nice thing to say. 
It wasn’t before all this hullabaloo 
started — and will you please — 
(She takes handkerchief from pocket 
and wipes it over her face.) 

Frep (Still standing): I wish I could 
find my pipe. 

AGNEs: There isn’t time, Fred, any- 
how it’s probably right in your coat. 

Frep: But I haven’t been wearing my 
coat. 

Acnes: What’s that bulge on the left 
side there? 

Frep: This? (He sticks his hand in.) 
Why, I — (He takes out a large stack 
of small envelopes.) Good heavens! 

AGNES: Fred, my invitations! 

Frep: Agnes, I — I — 

Aangs: You never mailed them! (She 
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stands stunned again.) 

Frep: Agnes, I — I don’t know how I 
could have forgotten. I meant to do 
it first thing when I left the house 
that day you gave them tome. I — 
I’ll never forgive myself. Agnes, why 
don’t you say something? 

Acnes: I — I’ve got to do it all over 
again. I’ve got to go through all of 
this — 

Frep: Agnes, don’t look like that, 
please. 

Aanes (Smiling with an effort for the 
first time): Why, of course not — 
and don’t everyone just stand around 
staring at me. Sit down — it seems 
we can all relax. (She sits down in 
chair near fireplace.) 

Bup: Gee, Mom... 

BiLty: Gosh. 

Rupy: Mis’ Agnes, ah don’ know how 
you can smile. 

Aenes: It hurts a little at the minute 
but I’ll get used to it. 

Frep: Agnes, my dear, I was think- 
ing — vel, you’re all dressed up 
anyhow. Let’s you and I have a 
party. 

Acnes (Brightly): Why, of course, 
Fred — there’s lots of food in the 
house, you know. 

Frep: No, I mean go out somewhere —- 
for dinner —- and take in a movie 
maybe. I kind of had that in mind 
anyhow when I came home early. 

Aangs (Pleased): Why, Fred. 

Bitty: That’s a swell idea, and can I 
have some of the cakes and cookies 
then? Maybe make some sherbet 
out of the melted ice cream? 

Rusy: That boy gwine to make him- 
self sick if he eats all dat sweet stuff 
for his suppah. 





Frep: Well, let him eat — maybe he 
deserves to have a stomach ache. 
On second thought, Ruby, you’d 
better watch him. 

Rusy: Yes, suh, Mistah Fred. (She 
starts out and then stops as voices are 
heard off.) 

Voices (Off): What’s the matter with 
Saunders? He’s all right! (FRED 
looks surprised.) 

Frep: What on earth? (His chest 
swells a litile.) Is someone giving me 
a cheer? 

Bun: No, it’s me, Dad —it’s me they’re 
talking about. It’s the crowd — 
coming for supper! 

Voices (Off): What’s the matter with 
Saunders? He’s all right. Who’s all 
right? Saunders! 


Bup (Anziously): It’s the crowd, 


Mom — coming for supper. 
AGNneEs: Why, of course — well, that’s 


fine. There’s lots of food for them — 
all kinds of little fancy sandwiches. 
Bubp: Hey, Mom — we don’twant any 
little sandwiches. 
Rusy: You'll take what yo’ gits and 
like it — but these’ll be big enough 
to suit. I didn’t cut the crusts off 


yet —I was waitin’ so they’d keep 
fresh. (Rusy goes off followed by 
BILLY.) 

Bubp: Swell—something man-sized, 
that’s our speed! (Now there is loud 
knocking on front door off reception 
hall.) 

Aanes: Well, for goodness sakes, Bud, 
go on, let them in. 

Bup: Okey, Mom. (He goes off right 
center.) 

Aanes (Taking Frep’s hand and start- 
ing left): Come along, Fred, let’s slip 
out the back way so we don’t cramp 
Bud’s style. . . . Fred, it’s wonderful 
to have a family! 

Frep (Looking admiringly at AGNEs): 
Agnes, you’re a remarkable woman. 
If you can say that today — 

Aangs: No, but really — here I thought 
I'd be entertaining forty ladies this 
afternoon, and now—well, I’m 
going to have a dinner date with my 
best beau. (They are at door left now 
smiling at one another. You hear Bup 
welcoming his crowd and their voices 
off backstage center as the curtain falls 
quickly.) 

THE END 


~— 





Angel of Mercy 


by Esther Lipnick 


Characters 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
PARTHENOPE 
AGNES 
Mary Morse 
Dr. Hau 
Dr. GooDALE 
Str Harry VERNEY 
Lorp ASHWORTH 
BUTLER 


Scene I 
Sertine: The living room of the Embley 
Park home of the Nightingales. 


Time: 1837. 


At Rise: FLoRENcE NIGHTINGALE, a 
gangly girl of seventeen, is standing 
beside a globe; an unfinished sampler 
lies on a footstool beside her. Her 
sister, PARTHENOPE, two years her 
senior, is seated on an elaborate divan, 
embroidering; a girlfriend, AGNES, 
seated across from PARTHENOPE, 18 
doing similar work. There is an air of 
intent industriousness about the latter 
two, while FLORENCE looks very dis- 
content as she twirls the globe around 
almost angrily. 

PaRTHENOPE (Looking up from her 
work): Flo, have you finished the 
sampler you were doing for Aunt 
Mai? 


Not even the prospect of being pre- 
sented at court. 


FLORENCE: Court. Humph. (The two 


girls stare at the younger one and there 
is a minute of shocked silence. Hasten- 
ening to amend her remark) I don’t 
mean to be disrespectful. It’s just — 
oh, it’s just that I’m not made for 
this sort of life. Summer at Lea 
Hurst near the quaint village of Lea 
in Derbyshire, winter at fashionable 
Embley Park near Romsey. Sur- 
rounded by flowers and birds and 
servants. Ladies! Humph! Music 
and grammar, composition and mod- 
ern languages. A lady must know 
Greek and Latin and mathematics 
and the antics of Caesar and Hanni- 
bal! It’s — it’s like lying on one’s 
back and having liquid poured down 
one’s throat. (Pauses for a moment 
to get her breath; picks up the 
sampler she was doing; her voice 
tinged with irony as she continues) 
Embroidery! Like a bird in a gilded 
cage — like a fool I sit here sewing 
verses I don’t mean. (She reads 
what she has written on the sampler.) 
“When I was young and in my prime 
You see how well I spent my time. 
And by my sampler you may see 
What care my parents took of me.” 


FLORENCE (Shakes her head without 
looking up): No. 

Acnes (Looking up at FLORENCE): I 
can’t make you out, Florence. Noth- 
ing seems to please you anymore. 
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(FLORENCE stands with sampler in 
hand and begins to laugh, almost 
hysterically.) 

PARTHENOPE (Stands up, very angry): 
Stop that, Florence. You're forget- 





ting your position. (The sampler 
falls out of Fuorencr’s hands and 
drops to floor; the laughter stops, and 
FLORENCE sits down very dejectedly 
on the footstool, her hands covering her 
face.) 

FLorENcE (Barely perceptible): Yes, 
my position. (For a minute they all 
sit thus, then — ) 

AacneEs: But, Florence, what else can 
an English lady do? 

PARTHENOPE: That’s just it. Some- 
times I feel that my sister isn’t Eng- 
lish at all. You know she was born 
in Florence, Italy, and seems to have 
inherited some of that Italian tem- 
perament. (She smiles at FLORENCE, 
as an older sister will at one younger, 
trying to cajole her.) 

Acnes: Your parents were traveling 
there at the time — (There is a sud- 
den burst of crying outside the window 
as AGNES speaks. FLORENCE jumps 
up as though electrified and runs to 
window.) 

FLorENcE: What has happened out 
there? 

Boy’s Voice: Cousin Jerry fell out of 
the tree and skinned his leg. 

FLORENCE: Don’t move him or touch 
him in any way. I'll be right out. 
(She looks almost radiant as she turns 
to go, talking as if to herself.) 1 must 
heat some water and get some clean 
bandages. (Ezits, left) 

Acnes (Looks at PARTHENOPE as 
though she finally sees the light): I 
have it, Parthenope. Your sister 
wants to be a — 

PARTHENOPE (Finishes for her): Nurse. 

Acnes: How dreadful! Such a lowly 
profession. Worse than being a 
kitchen-maid! (FLORENCE enters with 
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basin and bandages, crosses stage al- 
most running, and exits. The girls 
look after her.) 

PARTHENOPE: Yes, and she’ll have her 
way. Mark my words, it won’t be 
long before she'll be travelling on the 
continent to start her training. I 
know my headstrong sister and 
(Lowers her voice) I’ve seen her de- 
vour in the secret of her room reports 
of medical commissions, pamphlets 
of sanitary authorities, and histories 
of hospitals and homes! 

AGNEs (Gasps): But your parents, 
what will they say? 

PaRTHENOPE (Looking very resigned, as 
though she had made a decision): Oh, 
they’ll be most unhappy, but they'll 
give in after a struggle. (Looks up 
and out front) I can hear my mother 
saying, “We are ducks and have 
hatched a swan.” 

CURTAIN 


> * * 


Scene II 

Setrine: “Sister’s Tower,’ FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE’S headquarters in the 
Barrack Hospital at Scutari. 

Time: 1855. 

At Rise: FLoRENcE NIGHTINGALE is 
sitting at a rough, unpainted table 
bent over writing letters. 

FLORENCE (As she writes): My dear 
Mrs. Conrad, your boy, Jim, has 
asked me to say “hello” to you. He 
is doing very well and has shown 
much progress since he’s been brought 
here. Do not worry. His eye, which 
we were afraid he’d lose, has im- 
proved greatly. (There is a knock at 





the door and a nurse enters, scrubbing 
brush and pail in hand.) 

FLoRENcE: Enter, enter, Mary. 

Mary: Oh, Miss Nightingale, I thought 
I’d drop in to say good-night. The 
wards have all been scrubbed clean. 

FiorEeNceE: Good girl, Mary. You're 
on the way to becoming a fine nurse. 
You’re learning the importance of 
cleanliness — I’ll never be able to 
stress that too strongly. 

Mary (Smiles): Thank you, Miss 
Nightingale. You know I was think- 
ing while I was scrubbing the floors, 
wouldn’t they be surprised back 
home if they saw me doing such 
work. They’d think I’d gone plumb 
mad. 

FLorencE (Smiles, too): Yes, they 
called me mad, too, when I came 
here, because the first thing I asked 
for was a supply of sacking and 200 
hard scrub brushes for washing 
floors. 

Mary: You mean you didn’t even find 
that here? 

FLorENcE: No, not a basin, not a 
towel, nor a bit of soap, nor a 
broom — 

Mary: Heavens, Miss Nightingale, 
then all those stories are true, about 
the laundry, and the cooking, and 
the storekeeping. 

FLorenceE: I don’t know what you’ve 
heard, Mary, but it’s the same thing 
all over again. Cleanliness, clean- 
liness is the thing I’ve had to fight 
for time and again. It can be such a 
simple thing, too. Why shouldn’t a 
soldier wear a clean shirt on the front 
as well as at home. And isn’t it more 
important that a sick man should eat 
food that is appetizing, like broths 
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and jellies rather than hunks of 
bread and raw meat? 

Mary (Brow puckered, nods head in 
assent) : It’s just common sense, Miss 
Nightingale, then why is it so hard to 
make them understand? Why did 
Dr. Hall oppose you so? 

FLORENCE: My dear girl — that’s an 
age old question. Man versus wo- 
man. Man still believes that a 
woman’s place is in the home. 

Mary: In the home. (Musingly) I 
wonder what they’re doing at home 
now? 

FioreNnce (Rather dryly): Drinking 
their afternoon tea. 

Mary (Straightens her shoulders and 
looks squarely at her superior): I’m 
glad I’m here with you, Miss Night- 
ingale. Good night. 

FLoRENcE: I’m glad you're here, too, 
Nurse Mary Morse. We need more 
women like you. Good night. (Ezit 
Mary while FLORENCE looks after 
her, then resumes her writing. As she 
writes) Your son will soon be writing 
to you himself, God willing. Yours 
truly. (There are footsteps outside 
the door and men’s voices can be heard. 
A knock follows. FLORENCE senses 
who it is) Come in, come in, Gentle- 
men. (Enter two medical officers; one 
in white, the other in military uni- 
form.) 

Dr. GoopaLe: Good evening, Miss 
Nightingale. 

Dr. Hau: Good evening, Miss Night- 
ingale. 

FLORENCE: Good evening, Dr. Good- 
ale, Dr. Hall. Be seated, Gentlemen. 
(They sit down on the bench.) 

Dr. Goopae: We'll be but a moment, 
Miss Nightingale. I see you are busy 





as usual. 

Dr. Hauu: I have news for you Miss 
Nightingale. I am leaving for Eng- 
land tonight on official business. 

FLORENCE: For England! I am sorry 
to see you leave, Doctor. We shall 
miss you. 

Dr. Hau (Waves her last remark aside) : 
No, you won’t, Miss Nightingale. I 
am leaving the hospital in good 
hands — in yours and Dr. Goodale’s. 
But, I haven’t merely come to say 
goodbye: as a matter of fact the 
reason for my visit is two-fold. 

FLorENCE (Interrupting him): Yes, 
Dr. Hall. You’re going to ask me if 
I have a message to send them back 
home. Well, I have. (Stands, facing 
him and becomes very businesslike and 
brisk) Tell them that the supplies 
I stocked up on at Marseilles are 
running out. Tell them for heavens 
sake to stop this red tape which en- 
twines all the official stores sent from 
England. Tell them dying men can’t 
wait for a Purveyor who in turn has 
to wait for a Board of Survey to 
examine goods sorely needed. Delay 
is maddening. We're fighting a war 
and we’re dealing with human lives. 
Human lives, Dr. Hall. 

Dr. Hauu: Yes, Miss Nightingale, I 
shall see what I can do. 

Dr. Goopaue: And while you're at it, 
Dr. Hall, you might tell them how 
Miss Nightingale put to work the 
women who followed their husbands 
to the front. Tell them how these 
women work in the laundry washing 
clothes. Tell them that before Miss 
Nightingale came only six shirts a 
month were washed. Tell them of 
the diet kitchen she set up. And tell 
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them what fools we doctors were and 
how we opposed her every move. 

FLORENCE: Come, come, Dr. Goodale, 
let’s forget that. 

Dr. Hau: That indeed is the second 
motive for my call. I’ve come to 
apologize for being a stubborn mule 
and to salute a woman who is my 
superior. I salute you, Miss Night- 
ingale, and wish you luck and health 
that you may continue your work of 
mercy here. 

FLorence (Shakes hands with Dr. 
Hau as he stands ready to leave): 
Thank you, Doctor, and Godspeed. 

Dr. GoopaLe (Shakes hands with 
FLORENCE too): Good night, Miss 
Nightingale. 

FLORENCE: Good night, Doctor. (They 
exit center. FLORENCE returns to her 
work, sits for a moment with her head 
in her hands, then rises, goes to shelf 
and gets a kerchief which she ties 
around her head, throws a shawl over 
her shoulders, lights her lamp, puts 
some paper and pencil in her pocket, 
picks up her lamp) And now I must 
visit my dear children. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene III 

Settina: Living room at Lea Hurst, 
summer home of the Nightingales. 

Time: August 7, 1856. 

At Rise: The lamps are lit. There is 
much laughing and gay conversation. 
Lapy AGnzs and her husband, Lorp 
ASHWORTH, are seated on a divan, 
directly across PARTHENOPE is re- 
clining comfortably on a chaise longue 
while her husband, Sin Harry VeEr- 





NEY, sits perched on an elaborate foot- 
stool beside her. A serving table is 
laden with fruit and sweets and the 
ladies are both enjoying bonbons, eat- 
ing almost continuously. 

Lapy Acnes (Between bites of candy): 
And when was the last time you 
heard of your sister? 

PARTHENOPE: Oh, just the other day. 

Lorp AsHwortu: I say she ought to be 
in any day now. The man-of-war on 
which she is expected is due to arrive 
very shortly. 

Smr Harry: Oh, yes. Preparations are 
all complete for the home coming of 
my illustrious sister-in-law. Three 


military bands have been rehearsing 
ceaselessly for week on end. 

Lavy Acnes (Taking another candy): 
Somehow I can’t picture Florence 
accepting all this fanfare. She never 
had any use for the conventional 


things. 

PARTHENOPE (Reaches out for candy): 
No not our wild swan. Sometimes, I 
almost lose patience with her. I was 
quite angered when she refused to 
come home after contracting Cri- 
mean fever. Stubborn as ever. 

Str Harry: What is it she wrote you? 
“T am ready to stand.out the war 
with any man,” and by Jove she has! 

Lorp AsHworTH: I say, I almost for- 
got. One of my tenants showed me 
a letter his son sent him from the 
Crimean front and I’ve always in- 
tended to read it to you. (Searches 
in his pocket and brings out a much 
wrinkled piece of paper; adjusts his 
glasses and reads) ‘What a comfort 
it was to see her pass, even. She 
would speak to one and nod and 
smile to as many more, but she 
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could not do it all, you know. We 
lay there by hundreds, but we could 
kiss her shadow as it fell, and lay our 
heads on the pillow again content.’ 

Sir Harry: I say, that’s a fine tribute, 

PaRTHENOPE (Wiping her eyes): May 
I see it? (Lorp AsHwortu hands it 
to her, Sir Harry gels up as if to 
break this sentimental moment) 

Sr Harry: I think we could all do 
with a spot of tea. 

Lorp AsHwortH: Splendid idea. (Sir 
Harry rings for BuTLER who rushes 
in wringing his hands) 

BuTLer: Master, what am I to do? 

Sirk Harry: Control yourself, Albert. 
We'd like some tea. 

Butter: But, Master, what am I to 
do about the woman all in black? 
PARTHENOPE: What are you talking 

about Albert? 

Butter: There’s a woman all in black 
who insists on coming in the front 
entrance and I swear she looks like 
cook’s younger sister. I just can’t 
make her come in the servants’ 
entrance. 

PaRTHENOPE: Why Albert, let her in. 
(Enter FLORENCE dressed in black, 
face veiled.) 

FLORENCE: She’s in. (They all stare in 
astonishment as FLORENCE lifts her 
veil.) 

PARTHENOPE (Clasping her sister in her 
arms): Flo, darling. 

Butter: Oh, Miss Florence, begging 
your pardon a thousand times, I 
didn’t know — 

FLORENCE: That’s all right, Albert — 
(Everyone shakes hands with Fuo- 
RENCE; PARTHENOPE helps her re- 
move her hat which ALBERT takes 
away; then they sit down.) 





PARTHBNOPE: But, Flo, why didn’t you 
let us know so-we could meet you. 
Lavy Acnes: They said you were com- 

ing on the man-of-war. 

FLORENCE: I couldn’t take all the ex- 
citement. My (looks around her), it’s 
good to be back — to see you all. 

Lorp AsHworTH: And you — all Eng- 
land has been waiting your return. 

Lapy AcNnes: You must be dreadfully 
tired, dear. We ought to leave and 
allow you to rest. : 

FLORENCE: No, I’m not really tired. 

Lorp AsHwortu: I do think we ought 
to leave you to your family. (AGNES 
and Lorp AsHWoRTH sland to go; 
the others rise.) 

Lapy Aanes: My dear, I hope we'll see 
you soon. Dinner, perhaps. 

FLORENCE: Thank you, see you soon. 

Lorp AsHwortu: Good night, Florence 
Nightingale. (They shake hands.) 

Lavy AGnEs: Good night; good night 
everyone. (She waves her hand, kisses 
FLORENCE on cheek and they move to 
center door.) 

OTHERS: Good night. (Str Harry 
goes to door with guests, while Fio- 
RENCE and PARTHENOPE move to 
divan and sit side by side.) 

Sir Harry (Appearing in door): Shall 
I have Albert take care of your bag, 
Florence? 

FLORENCE: Thank you, I wish you 
would. It’s in the vestibule. 

PARTNEHOPE (Looking at her sister): 
It’s been a long time. 

FLORENCE: Yes, and yet everything 
here is just the same. Good and 
restful. 

PARTHENOPE: You need rest badly. 
You'll. stay now and forget your 
nursing for a while. 


FLoRENcE: Forget nursing! I could no 
longer live without it than you with- 


out air. 
ParTHENOPE (Sighs) : I see that I won’t 
be able to stop you. Now what?: No 


more wars? 


_ FuLorence: There are wars to be fought 


here at home and in the army. Wars 
for sanitation. Too many deaths re- 
sult from neglect, sister. There’s so 
much of it. You might just as well 
take a million men every year and 
shoot them upon Salisbury Plain! 

PARTHENOPE: It won’t be easy. You 
forget that you’re a woman. 

FLORENCE: Yes, I’m a woman. I must 
fight for a more useful life for women. 
Women must be at the bottom of re- 
form. It won’t be easy, but it must 
be done — 

PARTHENOPE: At the expense of your 
own health. 

FLorENCE: My health? I shall guard 
my health, but I cannot stop. I can- 
not rest; there is too much to do. 

PARTHENOPE (Stands): Be that as it 
may. You win. If you'll excuse me 
now I'll see that your room is made 
ready for you and that you’ll rest at 
least tonight. (Ezits.) 

FLORENCE (Closes her eyes): So much to 
do. I cannot forget those heroic 
dead. (She gets up as though in a 
trance, extinguishes one lamp and 
dims another lamp and as she does this 
her eyes widen and she looks straight 
ahead of her as though she sees her 
work clearly outlined for her.) They 
shall not have died in vain! (In the 
wings voices can be heard gently sing- 
ing, ‘Angels of Mercy’’ as the curtain 
slowly falls.) 

THE END 
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The Darkest Hour 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

RosBeErt, an early settler 

EpitH, his wife 

Praey, his daughter, 12 years of age 

GRANNY, his mother 

PATIENCE, a friend 

AN INDIAN 

SEymour, a clergyman 

Settine: The living room of a log hut 
near Boston. 

Time: February, 1631. 

At Rise: Granny is seated at right of 
table. Epirx is pacing nervously up 
and down before the fireplace. 

Granny: Why don’t you stop pacing 
the floor, Edith? You have been 
doing that all morning. 

Epitu: I can’t keep still. Do you 
realize that Robert has been gone a 
whole day? 

Granny: Well, pacing the floor won’t 
bring him back any sooner. Why 
did he go on such a wild goose chase? 

EpituH: We need food. A few potatoes 
and a little dried corn are all that 
we have left. (Praay enters and 
hangs her coat on a peg.) 

Preccy: It’s snowing harder. I wish 
Father would come. I’m afraid. 
Granny: Afraid? A big girl like you! 

What’s there to be afraid of? 

Precey: That man. 

Granny: What man? 

Peccy: The man that was here last 
night. 
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Granny: Don’t talk nonsense, Peggy. 
There was no man here last night. 
Epitu: That’s enough, Peggy. I told 
you not to mention that man again. 
Please bring some wood from the 

shed. 

Peaey: All right, Mother. (Ezits.) 

Granny: Man, indeed! I never knew 
a child with such an imagination. 
That’s what comes of telling her 
those fairy tales before she goes to 
bed. No wonder she dreams of men! 

Epitu (Quietly): That man was no 
dream, Mother. 

Granny: What! Are you losing your 
mind? 

Epitu: No, I heard him, myself, and 
this morning I found his footprints 
in the snow near the house. 

GRANNY (Amazed): You did? Who 
could it have been? 

Epitu: He was probably an Indian. 

Granny: What can we do? I wish 
Parson Seymour would come. 

Epitu: Not much chance of that. He’s 
in Boston, tending the sick. 

Granny: Sickness! Sickness every- 
where — and famine and death. And 
only last year we had a day of gen- 
eral thanksgiving in Boston. 

Epitu: Things were different then. 
There had been an abundant harvest: 
we had food and to spare for every- 
body — but this year the crops 
failed; they yielded hardly enough to 





keep a bird alive. Robert says it is 
the darkest hour this colony has 
known. 

Granny: Where is the Lion — the ship 
that was to bring us a cargo of food? 
It’s been months since she put to 
sea. (Enter Praay, excited, with 
wood in her arms.) 

PrecGy: I hear somebody coming. I 
guess it’s that man. 

EpiTH: Put the wood down and fasten 
the door. (Praey does so. Knock 
at door.) 

Granny: Those dirty redskins! 

Epita (Moving to door): Be careful, 
Mother. If it’s the Indians we must 
guard our tongues. 

Pracy: Don’t open the door, Mother! 

Epira (At door calling): Who is it? 

PaTIENCE (Outside): It’s Patience, 
Edith. Quick! Let me in! 

Granny (With a sigh of relief): That 
stupid girl! (Epira opens the door 
and PATIENCE enters.) 

Epitu: Patience! Why have you come? 

PatieNcE (Shaking snow from gar- 
ments): I had to come. (Sinks into 
chair near table) It’s a long tramp 
from Boston. And what a storm! 
I came to warn you. 

Epitx (Sitting): Warn us of what? 

PatrENcE: Indians. 

Epitu: What do you mean, Patience? 

Patience: The woods are full of them. 

Eprtu: You are a brave girl. But why 
did you risk your life like this? What 
was to be gained by coming? 

Patience: I can take you back with 
me. Robert can guide us: he knows 
all the short cuts. 

Epitu: Robert is not here, Patience. 

Patience (Amazed): Not here? You 
mean — ? 
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Eprtu: He is in the woods locking for 
food. : 

PatrENcE: Then I will guide’ you. I 
can find my way back. Boston is full 
of wild rumors. Everybody suspects 
the Indians are planning an attack. 
They’re up to no good. 

Epitu: I must remain here. Do you 
suppose I would let Robert return 
and find us gone? You can take 
Mother and Peggy. 

Granny: I don’t take a step without 
you. 

Prccy: I won’t leave you, Mother. 

PaTiENcE: Why can’t you all go? 
Fasten a message to the door. 

Epitu: The Indians might come before 
Robert returned. Somebody must 
find him. 

PatiENcE: But how? Do you realize a 
storm is raging? The worst of the 
winter. Who could find him? 

Epitu (Walks toward door): I can try. 
(Takes coat from peg.) 

Prcey: Can I go with you, Mother? 

Epitu: No; I’m going alone. (Puts on 
coat.) What was that. (Listens) 
Didn’t you hear somebody outside? 

PatTiENcEe: Your nerves are on edge. 
There’s nobody out there. 

Praey (Listening): I hear somebody. 

Epitu: Don’t you hear it now, Pa- 
tience? The sound of snow crunch- 
ing under a person’s feet? 

PaTIENCE (Slowly): I believe I do. 

Eprru: He’s walking around the cabin. 
(Pecey goes to chink in logs and 
looks through.) 

Praer: I think — I think I’ve seen him 
somewhere before. ... Why, Mother, 
it’s that man. (Comes to Eprrn’s 
side) It’s the man that was here last 
night. An Indian —a big Indian! 





Epitu: Let us keep our wits about us. 
Peggy, go back and watch him. 

Preacy (Returns to chink): He’s taking 
off his snowshoes. 

Epitu: Taking his shoes off? That’s 
strange! 

Praey: He’s dragging himself along on 
his stomach. He’s crawling beneath 
this floor. 

Granny: He'll set the cabin afire! 
And the three of us here alone! 

Epitx (Pounding on floor with musket) : 
Come out! Come out, I say! 

Preccy: He’s crawling out. . . . He’s 
walking around the cabin. 

PaTIENCE: Maybe he’s gone. 

Granny: [ll wager he'll be back. 
(Knock at door) I told you so! (Ris- 
ing) We must hide, I tell you. 

Epitu: It’s no use, Mother. He knows 
we are here. (Knock repeated) 


There’s only one thing to do — let 


him in. Maybe he’s friendly. 

Granny (Sitting): You know he’s not 
friendly. (PrGcy opens door and 
INDIAN enters.) 

InpIAN: Me want food . . . Papoose 
sick ...no cat... Papoose die... 
no food. 

Granny: There is little food anywhere. 
We have almost nothing. 

Epitu (Hesitating): 1... Wait a min- 
ute. (Ezit.) 

Granny (70 INDIAN): Why did you 
craw! under our floor? 

INDIAN: Last night me hunt. . . . See 
rabbit.... Shoot... hit...no kill. 
He come here... go under hut... 
me follow...no find. (Enter Eprtrm.) 

Epitu: Here are some potatoes and a 
handful of corn. (Gives them to 
Inp1An) I wish we had more to give. 

INDIAN (Putting potatoes and corn into 


pockets): Me thank white squaw ... 
Save papoose life. (INDIAN walks 
towards door. Epitu takes shatol from 
peg and begins wrapping it about her 
head.) 

INDIAN: White squaw go out? 

Epitu: Yes. I have to go. 

InpIAN: No good. . . . Too big storm. 

Epitu: My husband is out there. He 
went hunting. 

InpIAN: No game... cold kill. White 
squaw no find man .. . heap big 
snow.... Me find... . White squaw 
give papoose food. (Evits.) 

Granny: Taking the food out of our 
mouths to feed those worthless red- 
skins! A lot of thanks you'll get for 
it. And, what’s more, you let him 
see where we keep our supplies. Do 
you suppose he won’t steal what 
little we have left? 

Epitu (Hangs shawl on peg): Parson 
Seymour says most Indians are 
friendly; they will respond to kind- 
ness. 

Granny: I have my doubts... . What’s 
Parson doing, Patience, to relieve 
this dreadful famine. 

PaTIENCE: There’s not much that any- 
body can do. He visits the sick and 
buries the dead. Our supplies are 
almost gone. A special day of prayer 
has been appointed. 

Granny: A special day? For what? 

PATIENCE: We are to pray for deliver- 
ance from famine; we are to ask God 
to send the Lion back to us. 

EpitH: I trust your prayers will be 
answered. 

PatiENcE: Somehow I believe they 
will. (Rising) I must be going back. 

Epitx: Not now! You would lose your 
way in the storm. 
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Patience: I’m needed in Boston. 

Granny: Needed for what? One wo- 
man makes little difference. 

PaTIENCE: Every person makes a dif- 
ference: even a child can help. (A 
voice outside shouting, “‘Hallo! Hallo 
there!’’) 

Epita (Listening): Was that some- 
body calling? 

Peagy: Could it be Father, Mother? 

Epitu: No, it isn’t his voice. I’ll open 
the door. (Opens door) Why, it’s 
Parson Seymour! (Enter Szymour, 
stamping his feet.) 

Seymour: Well, kind Providence must 
have been watching over me. I 


stumbled upon this cabin by sheer 
accident. The snow is so blinding 
that I could not have found my way 
here if I had tried. 

Epitu: Take off your coat, Parson, and 


warm yourself at the fire. 

Seymour: Thank you. (Removes coat, 
hangs tt on peg, and goes to fire.) Just 
for a few minutes. I must go back 
into the woods. 

PaTIENCE: Back into the woods? 

Seymour: Yes. I am looking for the 
Indians. 

Granny: Well, I guess you won’t have 
much trouble finding them: they 
seem to be everywhere. 

Patience: Surely you haven’t for- 
gotten, Parson, that the Indians 
may be on the war-path. You know 
that everybody in Boston is expect- 
ing an attack. 

Seymour: Yes; I know, and I never be- 
lieved they’d attack us. Our poor 
people have been so near starvation 
that they will believe anything 
they’re told. Hunger is a great aid 
to rumor. 
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PaTIENcE: But why do you have to 
find the Indians? 

Seymour: I’m going to lead them into 
Boston. 

Patience: I—I’m afraid I don’t 
understand. 

Seymour: With me at their head they 
will be assured of safe passage into 
the town. I have work for them to 
do. ... Ah, but I forget: perhaps you 
have not heard the glorious news? 

Granny: What news? We never hear 
anything out here. 

Seymour: The Lion is in; she made 
port last night. 

Epitu (Bowing her head): Thank God! 
Oh, thank God! Food, at last. Food 
enough for everybody! 

Granny: What have the Indians to do 
with the Lion, Parson? Why do you 
have to take them to Boston? 

Seymour: To help unload the ship. 
Two thirds of the crew are down 
with the scurvy, and there are few 
able-bodied men left in Boston: sick- 
ness and hunger have taken a fright- 
ful toll. I knew we must unload as 
soon as possible. Children are crying 
for food, and the old and ill will die 
unless they get it at once. There is 
no time to lose. 

Granny: You and Robert are just 
alike — always believing the best 
about everybody. The two of you 
even trust the Indians. 

Seymour: By the way, Robert can lend 
usahand. Where is he? 

Epitu: I wish I knew, Parson. We 
haven’t seen him since yesterday 
morning. He went into the woods, 
hoping to shoot something for us to 
eat. And now this dreadful storm 
has come! 








Seymour: Have no fear, Edith. Robert 
is at home in the woods. This storm 
will make little difference to him. 
He’ll find shelter. 

Granny: It’s not the storm that 
troubles me: it’s those redskins. 
Suppose he runs into them? 

Seymour: In that case, he will be 
doubly safe: they will share with him 
what they have. He has been good 
to them, and they do not forget. I 
only wish I could run into some of 
them now. ... Well, I must be on my 
way. (Goes to peg and takes down 
coat. Praay peeps through chink.) 

Prccy: There are men coming, Mother. 
Dozens of them! Indians! 

Granny: They’ve come for the rest of 
the food. I knew they would! 

Seymour: I’ll attend to them. There’s 
no cause for alarm. (Opens door and 
INDIAN enters.) 

InpIAN: Me find white squaw’s man. . . 
Bring back. . .. Him been Boston. . .. 
Get much food. . . . Take in shed. 

Granny: I can’t understand a word of 
his gibberish. What’s he saying? 

Seymour: He says he found Robert, 
who had been to Boston. They 
brought back food and are storing it 
in the wood-shed. 

Granny: Well, I must say I am 
amazed! I would have sworn they 
would steal all the food they could 
lay their hands on. (Enter ROBERT.) 

Epitxu (Embracing him): Oh, Robert, 
I’m so happy to have you back! 

Granny: A pretty husband you are! 
Off for a whole day in the woods 
hunting — when even the Indians 
say they can find nothing to hunt. 
A waste of time! 


Rosert: But it wasn’t, Mother. I 
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shot a turkey — an enormous fellow. 
The Indians tell me it is the only one 
they have seen for weeks. 

Seymour: I must be off. I have to find 
men to unload that ship. 

Rosert: You can spare yourself the 
trouble, Parson. The ship has been 
unloaded. 

Seymour: Unloaded? How? 

Rosert: The Indians — perhaps fifty 
of them — must have reached Bos- 
ton about the time you were leaving. 
Some of them sighted the ship yester- 
day from a hill. They went to Bos- 
ton with me. We worked like 
beavers, and for my pains I brought 
back enough food to last for weeks. 
. . . By the way, the captain told me 
that when his ship sails again for 
England he can take back anybody 
who wants to go. 

Seymour: I think he’ll find very few, 
if any, who will go back with him. 
It is that spirit which has carried us 
through this crisis. It will carry us 
through many a crisis yet to come. 
Who can tell? Perhaps here the 
wilderness will not only blossom like 
a rose, in the centuries to come it 
may flower into a new nation, a new 
hope for all mankind. ... And now 
I’m going back to Boston to ask 
Governor Winthrop to appoint a day 
of thanksgiving for all the colony. 

Ropert: Wait! I have an idea... . 
Peggy, see whether the Indians have 
gone. Pracy looks through the 
chink.) 

Preaacy: Most of them have. There are 
still five or six carrying things into 
the shed. 

Rosert: Call them in. 

Granny: Call them in? For what? 





RoBERT: We'll have a little thanks- 
giving feast of our own. 

GRANNY: Merciful heavens! 

Seymour: Before you do, let us give 
thanks to God for all our blessings. 
(They kneel) Our heavenly Father, 
Thy children are duly grateful for 
Thy abundant mercy. We thank 


Thee for delivering us from the perils 
of famine. Teach us the happiness of 
sharing with others, and the beauty 
and holiness of recognizing in ali men 
our brothers. We humbly beseech 
Thee to grant .. . (As S—ymour con- 
tinues his prayer, the curtain falls.) 
THE END 


The Stuff of Heroes 


by Edr.e Pendleton 


Characters 
JOHNNIE FosTER 
Mr. Foster, his father 
BILLY 
RALPH 
Lucy 

Time: The present. 

SetrinG: The Foster living room. 

At Rise: JOHNNIE Foster, a boy about 
nine years old, is lying down on the 
sofa. He wears a bathrobe. Nearby 
in the easy chair sits Mr. Foster, his 
father, reading a book. JOHNNIE 
squirms a litile on the sofa and looks 
uncomfortable. After a moment, his 
father lowers his book and glances over 
at JOHNNIE. 

FaTHER: Are you sure you’re all right 
Johnnie? Shall I put a blanket over 
you? 

JOHNNIE: No, Dad! Just because I’ve 
got a little cold. Gee, I’m not sick! 

FatuEr: I know, but plunging into icy 
cold water at this time of year could 
have serious results, Son. 

JOHNNIE: But that was yesterday, 
Dad — and besides, what’s a little 
cold water? 
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Fatuer: A little? You were soaked 
through from head to foot — and the 
lake is pretty cold at this time of 
year. 

JouHNnNIE: Aw, Dad — 

FaTHer (Smiling at him): Well, all I 
know is that your mother told me to 
look after you. 

JOHNNIE: Aw, Dad, you know how 
women are. There’s only one thing 
wrong with Mom—she worries 
about me. 

FatueEr: Of course she does. She didn’t 
like leaving you this afternoon for 
the Red Cross meeting — 

JOHNNIE (Half sitting up): If I were 
really sick it would be different, but 
— Dad, can’t I get up? 

Fatuer: I don’t think you ought to. 
(He walks over and looks down at 
JOHNNIE.) I think we’d better mind 
your mother and just keep you warm 
this afternoon. 

JOHNNIE (Sinking back): Oh — all 
right — but here it is a Saturday — 

FaTHER: Suppose I read something to 
you, Johnnie — 

JOHNNIE (Still squirming): No, I — I 








guess I don’t feel like listening to 
anything. If I could just get up and 
go outside. I — I’m restless or 
something, Dad. 

Fatuer: I think that’s natural after all 
the excitement yesterday. That’s 
why your mother wants you to — 
well, kind of take things easy. 

JOHNNIE: But Dad, I feel like such a 
sissy lying here when there’s nothing 
at all the matter with me. 

FatuEer (Walking around, going over 
and looking on one of the shelves of the 
bookcase): Where’s that game you 
got for your birthday, Son? I 
thought we could fool around with 
that for a while. 

Jounnie: I — I don’t think I want to 
play anything. . . . Dad, listen, 
there’s something — 

Fatuer (Turning and looking at him): 
Yes, Son? 


JOHNNIE (After a moment, he sinks back 
on sofa): Oh, it’s — it’s nothing, I 


guess, Dad. (The door bell rings 
from off left.) 

Fatuer: Well — are we having com- 
pany, I wonder? I’ll see who itis... 
(FATHER goes out right, and you hear 
the excited voices of children in the 
hall. “We came to see Johnnie, Mr. 
Foster!” “Gee, do you know what?” 
“Wait till you hear what’s happened, 
Mr. Foster!’’ etc. FaTHER re-enters 
with two boys and a gil. Buty, 
Ratpn and Lucy are three school 
friends of Jonnnir’s. They are all 
excited, and BILLy is waving a news- 
paper.) 

Fatuer: Well, Johnnie, you’ve got 
company! Look who’s come to see 
you. 

JOHNNIE (Half sitting up and smiling): 
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Hi, fellas — hi, Lucy! 

Rawru (Excitedly): Hey, Johnnie, we 
just had to come over right away — 

Bitty: Do you know what’s happened, 
Johnnie? You're all written up in 
the afternoon paper! 

FaTHEer: He — he is? 

Bitty: Sure — it just came out and the 
whole story’s here, Mr. Foster — 
all about how Johnnie saved Norman 
from drowning and everything! 

Lucy (Taking paper from Bitty and 
going over to JOHNNIE): And look, 
Johnnie, your picture’s right on the 
front page. See! 

JOHNNIE (Looking at it): Gee, I—I 
never thought they’d do anything 
like that. 

FaTHER (Crossing over and looking at 
picture, too): Well — well — a very 
nice likeness, Johnnie. (Turning to 
children.) Why don’t you all sit 
down? It was mighty nice of you to 
come over like this and show Johnnie 
his publicity. (JoHNNIE is sitting up 
now. Bruty sits on the end of sofa 
and Lucy and Raupu sit on chairs 
near. FATHER sits in his easy chair 
again.) 

Bitty: Oh, gee, we couldn’t have 
stayed away, Mr. Foster. 

Ratrx: My mother said maybe we 
hadn’t ought to come — that maybe 
Johnnie wouldn’t be feeling so well 
after dragging Norman out of the 
lake. 

JOHNNIE: How — how is Norman? 
Does he feel all right today? 

Raupu: Oh, sure. His mother’s mak- 
ing him rest, I guess, but he’s all 
right. I don’t even think he caught 
cold. 

FaTHER: What in the world ever made 





Norman try to go swimming as late 
in the season as this? Johnnie here 
won’t tell us much. 

JOHNNIE: Well, gee, Dad, there isn’t 
much to tell. 

Lucy (Her eyes big): Not much to tell? 
Norman was almost drowned — and 
you might have been, too, Johnnie, 
going after him like that! 

JOHNNIE: Oh — I didn’t do so much. 

Lucy: Why, Johnnie Foster! You 
should just see what it says about 
you in the paper. (JOHNNIE glances 
at paper — then turns away.) 

Bruty: You know, Mr. Foster, Ralph 
‘and I feel kind of to blame for what 
happened in a way. 

FatuEer: What do you mean, Billy? 
Bry: We were all down at the lake — 
Johnnie, too — looking around — 
Raupn: Yeah, and I said I’ll bet that 
water’s cold now and Norman said: 
“Huh, I wouldn’t be afraid to go in. 

Do you dare me to?” 

Lucy: Norman’s like that. He’s al- 
ways wanting to do things to surprise 
people. You know what I mean, Mr. 
Foster, kind of showing off. 

Fatuer: Yes, I think I do, Lucy, and 
it’s a very foolish habit. Well, then 
what happened, boys? 

Briuty: We said, ‘You're just talking, 
and you wouldn’t dare to,” and that 
seemed to make him want to go in 
all the more. 

Rawpu: If we'd just said, “Aw, that’s 
crazy,” or something, he might have 
forgotten all about it, but Billy and 
I kept talking — 

Bruty: The first thing you know 
Norman took off his coat — then his 
shoes — 

Raupu: Yeah. Johnnie tried to stop 
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him but it didn’t do any good. 

JOHNNIE (He doesn’t seem to want to 
talk about it): Well, gee, fellas, it’s all 
over now anyhow, so what’s the use 
talking about it? 

Lucy: Not talk about it? Why, 
Johnnie, everybody at school will be 
talking about it for weeks, you just 
wait and see. It’s too exciting not to 
talk about. 

Bitty: Yeah. . . . Gee, Mr. Foster, I 
sure was scared when I saw Norman 
swimming out further and further — 
and then all of a sudden, he started 
screaming — 

Fatuer: He’d gotten cramps, I sup- 
pose. That can happen easily when 
you go in water that’s too cold. 

Raupu: We just stood there a minute. 
I don’t know what Billy thought but 
I was kind of petrified. I didn’t 
know what to do. 

Bruuy: I didn’t either. I knew we'd 
have to try and save him but my 
head wouldn’t work nor my legs 
either — and then all of a sudden — 
spash — there was Johnnie in the 
water — 

Raupu: Yeah, swimming way out after 
Norman. 

Jonnnir:: It — it wasn’t really so far. 

Lucy (Looking at paper): It was, too. 
It tells how far here in the paper — 
and listen to this, Johnnie. It says: 
“Schoolboy risks his life for a pal.” 

JOHNNIE: Oh, for gosh sakes! Why do 
they have to print that kind of stuff? 

Bruty: Well, you did risk your life, 
Johnnie. Gee, I looked out there, 
Mr. Foster, and thought they were 
both goners for a while — (Proudly) 
—but Johnnie got him back all 
right. 














Raupx: When we ran out to help, 
Johnnie was about all in. 

Lucy: You're a hero, Johnnie. It says 
here — 

JOHNNIE: Hey — please don’t read any 
more of that. 

FaTuHER (Glances at JOHNNIE): Johnnie 
only did what either one of you boys 
would have done. He just got going 
a little faster than you did, that’s all. 
Isn’t that right, Johnnie? 

JOHNNIE: I guess so, Dad. . . Say, 
Billy, are we going to practise foot- 
ball after school Monday? 

Brxy: Sure, we’re going to, that is, if 
you feel all right. 

JOHNNIE: I feel swell. This lying 
down — this was Mom’s idea. 

Lucy: Well, you better take things a 
little easy, Johnnie. After all, saving 
Norman from drowning — 

FaTHER (Trying to get the conversation 


away from the subject which seems to 
distress JOHNNIE): Say, if Johnnie’s 
mother were here, I could offer you 
children some refreshments. (Rising) 
Maybe I can find some cookies, any- 


way. 

Briuy (Rising): No — no thanks, Mr. 
Foster. We really can’t stay. 

Ratrpw (Getting up, too): We just 
wanted to find out if Johnnie was 
all right — 

Lucy (She rises, laying newspaper on 
end of sofa): And be sure he’d see his 
picture in the paper. 

FaTHER: Well, it was very nice of you 
to come. (The children are moving 
toward the door right.) 

JOHNNIE: Yeah, it was swell. So long, 
fellas — goodbye, Lucy. (The chil- 
dren are in doorway, now, and 
FATHER is standing near door. 
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Brity: See you at school Monday, 
Johnnie. 

Raupu: Yeah, Johnnie, and you better 
be prepared. The fellas’ll all want 
to hear about is. 

Lucy: We'll leave the newspaper for 
you, Johnnie. 

Fatuer: Oh, don’t you want it? We'll 
be getting one, anyway — 

Lucy: No, we want Johnnie to have it. 
It isn’t every day you get your pic- 
ture in the paper. .. And I don’t care 
what you say, Johnnie — you are a 
hero! Everyone says so! (She smiles 
at him, and the children go out.) 

Fatuer (Turning back to JOHNNIE): 
Well, nice little friends you have, 
Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE (He lies all the way down 
again. He seems preoccupied): Yeah. 

Fatuer (Crossing near to JOHNNIE): 
Johnnie, this business of having your 
picture in the paper and the story — 
of course, I — I don’t want it to 
seem too important to you, but I — 
I am proud of you, son. I don’t 
think I’ve told you that. 

JOHNNIE (Nervously. Raising his 
voice): Dad, I — Dad, let’s not talk 
about it anymore. 

Fatuer: Very well, Son, but I — 

JOHNNIE: Please, Dad. 

FatHer (After a pause, looking at 
JoHNNIE): Johnnie, is anything the 
matter? (FATHER sits down on end of 
sofa.) 

JOHNNIE: Why — 

FatueEr: I don’t like to continue talk- 
ing about something that so obvi- 
ously distresses you, but I’m afraid 
I’ll have to. You — you’ve acted so 
strangely. 

JOHNNIE: What do you mean, Dad? 





FaTHerR: Well, all day you’ve been 
nervous, but I put that down to the 
strain. But it doesn’t seem quite 
natural that a boy wouldn’t enjoy 
having his picture in the paper, and 
want to read a story about himself — 

JoHNNIE: I — I know. 

FaTuEr: Of course, Son, modesty is a 
virtue, but when it’s carried too far 
— well, after all, it’s only human to 
feel a — a little honest pride when 
we've done a brave act. 

JOHNNIE: Dad, please, won’t you — I 
I didn’t do anything brave. 

FaTHER: But you saved a boy’s life. 
I’m proud of you. 

JOHNNIE (Putting his fists in front of his 
face, ashamed at showing his feelings): 
But you shouldn’t be proud of me, 
Dad, I tell you, you shouldn’t! 

Fatuer: And why not? 

JOHNNIE: Because I — I was scared, 
Dad. I was scared stiff. 

FaTHER: Scared? 

JOHNNIE: Yeah, but something — I 
don’t know what — made me go out 
into the water. I knew Norman 
would be drowned if I didn’t. 

FatuHer: I see. . 

JOHNNIE (Looking at his father, his face 
miserable): But I’m — I’m a coward, 
Dad. (His voice almost breaks.) 

Fatuer (Kindly): No, Son, I don’t 
think you’re a coward. 

JOHNNIE: But Dad — 

Fatuer: If you’d let Norman drown, 
I might say you were. It isn’t so 
much whether you’re scared or not— 
it’s whether you go ahead and do 
what you have to do anyway. 

JoHNNIE: You mean that — 

FaTHeR: Bravery isn’t necessarily 
being unafraid, Johnnie — it’s doing 
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a thing anyway, even if you are 
afraid. 

JOHNNIE: Oh. I — I kind of see what 
you mean. It doesn’t matter so 
much how a fella feels. 

Fatuer: Of course it doesn’t. It’s the 
deed itself that counts. 

JOHNNIE: You know, Dad, it’s funny. 
I was really only scared for about a 
minute. Once I was out in the water 
actually doing something, I was all 
right. : 

FaTHER: Of course you were. I sup- 
pose, Son, that all of us have had 
moments of fear at one time or 
another, but a little action usually 
gets rid of that fear in a hurry. 

JOHNNIE: Yeah ... Yeah . . . Gosh, 
Dad, I’m glad you — you made me 
talk about it. I kept thinking — 
and feeling awful — and then when 
the fellas came and Lucy — and she 
said I was a hero — 

FatHer (Smiling): Well, it’s natural 
for your friends to be excited about 
this, and I want you to be glad you 
acted with courage, but Son, as I 
said before, don’t let it be too im- 
portant, will you? 

JOHNNIE: Important? 

FatHer: What I mean is, Johnnie, 
that everyone doesn’t have a chance 
to do something dramatic the way 
you did. All heroes don’t get their 
names in the papers. The little 
every-day tasks often take as much 
courage as the bigger things, you 
know. 

JOHNNIE: Yeah . .. I can see. You 
just have to do them —and still 
there’s no excitement about ’em, 
huh, Dad? 

FaTHEr: Exactly. As you grow older, 








Johnnie, you may have other mo- 
ments of fear sometimes — fear of 
tomorrow or of what may happen 
next — but just always remember 
that the only thing we really have to 
fear is fear itself. 

JOHNNIE (Repealing slowly. Thinking 
it oul): The only thing we really have 


to fear is fear itself. . . . Gosh, Dad, 
if a fella could just remember that — 
why, he’d never have to be afraid of 
anything! (JoHNNIE looks up at his 
Sather as though he had made a great 
discovery. His father smiles at him as 
the curtain falls.) 
THE END 


Bob’s Armistice Parade 


by Lucille Streacker 


Characters 
Bos 
JIMMIE 
BILL 
SoLDIER 
MUNITIONS 
Ho Line 
PETER 
Lova 
Four FREEDOMS 
Group oF LitTLEe GIRLs 

Serrine: A playground. 

At Rise: Bos, Jimmie (the smallest), 
and Bru are playing ball. In the 
background is a park bench with a 
partially used can of paint and a 
brush. Several papers are lying about. 

Bos: Say, fellows, today is Armistice 
day! Let’s have a parade. 

Bitu: Okay by me, Bob. 

JimMiE: What is Armistice day? 

Bos: Aw, Jimmie, you know what 
Armistice day is. It’s the day we 
celebrate the end of the first world 
war and it’s a specially good day to 
think about peace and how we can 
fix it so there won’t ever be any more 
wars. Dad says we are the future 
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citizens of the world and it’s up to us 
to keep the peace. 

Bit: That’s silly. My dad says there 
will always be wars. 

Bos: I don’t see why there should be, 
Bill, if the boys and girls all over the 
world are taught to hate war and 
grow up feeling that way. They 
could put their heads together and 
solve quarrels without fighting. 

Jimmie: I tell you what, let’s make a 
banner to head our parade and put 
“No More War” on it. That will 
show everybody in town how we feel 
and maybe they’!l join the parade. 

Bos: That’s a swell idea! (They rush 
to the paint and hastily make a sign. 
Jimmie finds the paper and Bos 
makes the letters while Bru fastens tu 
to a stick. As they finish the Souprer 
enters.) 

SotpiER: Did I hear something about 
a parade? 

JimMIE: Yes. We’re going to have an 
Armistice parade for no more wars. 
You can be in it, too, if you want to. 

Sotprer: Indeed, I’ll be in it. ll 
represent the armed services. You 





young fellows are on the right track. 
I don’t want to see you go through 
what I did and believe me if there is 
ever another war it will be a hundred 
times worse than the last. 

Bit: The idea may be all right but I 
say it won’t work. Why, look! Right 
here in town there’ll be a baby war 
when the kids who aren’t in the 
parade see us. 

Bos: You mean Ho Ling, Peter and all 
those other kids in the foreign settle- 
ment? 

Bru: Sure. They’re always looking for 
something to get steamed up about. 

Jimmir: Why couldn’t we ask them to 
be in the parade? Then they’d be 
as keen about it as we are. 

SotpiER (Patting him on the back): 
Say, half-pint, you’re a genius. 
You’re going to make a grand citi- 
zen to sit at the peace table someday. 
(Foreign children representing several 
countries enter with Chinese Ho Lina 
and Russian Peter. They are bel- 
ligerent.) 

Peter: Didn’t we hear you guys talk- 
ing about us? 

Bos: Sure we were. We were just 
talking about asking you to join our 
parade. It’s an Armistice parade to 
show the world that as future citi- 
zens we don’t intend to ever have 
any more wars. 

Ho Lina: Very good plan. Chinese 
like peace. 

Perer: I, too, join your parade. 

OrneR CHILDREN: We, too. 

Bos: That’s great! I think every 
country will be represented in our 
parade for peace. (Girls troop in.) 

Girts: We want to be in the parade, 
too. 
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Brut: Aw, g’way. Girls haven’t any 
business in such things. 

Bos: Sure they have! Haven’t they, 
soldier? 

Souprer: You ‘bet. The women have 
always helped in war or peace. And 
they are the future mothers who 
must. know all about peace so they 
can teach it to their children. (Enter 
Munitions, a mechanical monster, 
rattling and terrible looking.) 

Monitions: Well, I’m not going to be 
in your old parade but I’m going to 
stick around whether you like it or 
not. (All the children cower back in 
fright.) 

Jimmie (In a quavering voice): W-Who 
are you anyway? 

Monitions: I’m Munitions, heavy 
armaments, artillery, and such, guns, 
tanks, bombs and machinery of war. 
(Swaggering) I’ve got loads of cash, 
sce. (Pulls out of his pockets rolls of 
money and coin.) Ill have a parade 
of my own. Anyone that joins my 
parade can have anything he wants. 

Bru: See. I told you it was silly to 
think about there not being any 
more wars. Especially with that 
fellow around. 

Munitrons: Sure. And science is busy 
all the time inventing more powerful, 
more deadly ways of fighting wars. 
Someday I will be so strong that if 
you don’t do what I and my buddies 
want you to, poof, just like that I'll 
blow you right off the map and you 
can’t do a thing about it. 

Girts (Shuddering and huddling to- 
gether): Oh dear, we don’t want such 
a fellow around, we are afraid. 

Munitions: Sure you’re afraid. And 
you have aright to be. It would pay 








all of you to be on my side. 

Bru: I will... 

Bos: Bill, how could you? (Turns to 
the others) But you can see that’s all 
the more reason our parade for peace 
just has to work. We'll all have to 
stick together and keep our pledge 
of no more war so this terrible 
gangster can’t get enough on his side 
to hurt any of us. 

Munitions: Don’t worry, pie face, 
there’ll be plenty tagging along after 
me when they get hungry or mad. 
And in some countries the people 
become slaves of their own govern- 
ments and are glad to become my 
pal to get even. Oh there’s all kinds 
of reasons why most people turn to 
me sooner or later. 

Sotprer: He speaks the truth. As 
long as people are starving and un- 
happy with cruel governments they 
will listen to this fellow. That is the 
beginning of wars. 

ALL: Isn’t there something we can do? 
(Enter Love and the Four FREE- 
DOMS carrying a rope.) 

Love: Yes, and we’re going to do it. 
Catch that criminal!! 

Munitions (Dashing for an exit as the 
Four Freepoms start after him): 
Oh, no you don’t! 

Four Freepoms: Oh, yes we are. 
(They catch him and after a scuffle 
tie him securely.) 

FreEpOM From Frar: We will lock 
this fellow up and he will do you no 
more damage if you will just keep us 
on guard and see that we are allowed 
to live peacefully in every land, on 
every street and in every home. This 
is Love. Put love in every heart, 
love for friends and neighbors and 
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even strangers, whatever their race 
or creed and half the job is done. 
The rest of us are the Four Free- 
doms necessary for peace. I am free- 
dom from fear, fear of persecution, 
aggression and all the other fears 
that make people start wars. I will 
let the others speak for themselves. 

FreEpoM Or Sprecu: I am freedom 

- of speech. Without the privilege of 
every man speaking his own mind 
and pleading his own cause there 
could never be any hope of lasting 
peace. 

Freepom Or WorsuiP: I am freedom 
of worship. Wars have been fought 
for centuries over religion. It is high 
time people realized that each man 
has a right to worship in his own way 
and I guarantee that right so there 
will be no more wars over religion. 

FREEDOM From Want: I am freedom 
from want. A prosperous nation is 
a happy nation. Give every land an 
abundance of good living for all its 
citizens and it will not go to war for 
the things it needs. It will be well 
fed and contented. 

Bos (Turning to his followers): What 
do you say fellows? (All wave their 
hands and cry, Hurrah! Hurrah!) 

Jummre: Love and the Four Freedoms 
can head our parade. 

Brut (He has been standing forlornly 
aside): I want to be in the parade, 
too, Bob. I’m sorry I was a deserter. 
I’m still keeping my fingers crossed 
but you can be sure I’ll do my best 
to keep the world safe from war. 

Bos: That’s really all any of us can do, 
Bill, and we’re glad you are with us. 

SoLpieR: What a swell Armistice day 
this is, the birthday of a new organ- 





ization, the future citizens of the 
world pledged to eternal peace! 
(The parade gets quickly in line, 
Love leading followed by the Four 
FreEroms, then the Souprer, JIM- 
MIE carrying the banner, the foreign 
children, the girls followed by Bruw 
and Bos. Munitions is still lying 
on the floor trussed.) 

Bos (Waves his hand) : Okay, fellows, 
lead off! (And the parade marches 
around the room singing to the tune 
of Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!) 

We have pledged to keep the peace, 
It’s the goal of every land 


And a gift of freedom for the years 
to be. 

And we place our faith in love 

As we make united stand 

In the cause of peace that shines 
eternally. 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! We are 
parading! 

We, the children of today! 

And we hope to build a world 

Where there’s work and joy for all 

And the dove of peace will fold its 
wings and stay. 

THE END 


Rumpelstiltsken 


by Helen Cotts Bennett 


Characters 
Kine 
JONATHAN, @ huntsman 
RicHARD, a huntsman 
PETER, a huntsman 
MILLER, owner of the mill 
Marityn, his daughter 
RUMPELSTILTSKEN, @ dwarf 
MESSENGER 
SERVANT 


Scene I 

Settine: The King’s courtroom. 

At Rise: Kina is seated on throne, 
reading scroll in hand, as HUNTSMEN 
enter and bow low before him. 

Kine (Jovially, rolling up scroll): So — 
you have returned from your hunt- 
ing my men. What luck did you 
have? 

JONATHAN: Indeed the hunting was not 
as good as usual. 
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Ricuakp: The deer were scarce. 

JONATHAN: Wild game, in general, was 
not in evidence. 

Peter (Eagerly): Tis true, but (Pause) 
we interrupted our hunting, Your 
Majesty, to bring you news of great 
importance. 

Kine (Surprised): News, you say? 
What kind of news? 

JONATHAN: It happened this way, 
Your Majesty. One night we 
chanced to come upon an old mill 
at the edge of the forest, and in the 
mill lived an old Miller with his 
beautiful daughter. 

Kine (Musing): Mmmmmm, a beauti- 
ful daughter — 

JONATHAN: Yes, Your Majesty. We 
found this maiden to be of great 
charm — 

PETER (Interrupting): And she was also 
very accomplished. 








Kine: Accomplished, you say — 

Ricwarp (Nodding head): Oh, indeed! 

JONATHAN (Leaning head toward Kine, 
confidentially): The maiden spins 
gold out of straw! 

Kine (Astonished): Gold out of straw? 
(Disgusted) Impossible! (Eagerly) 
Did you see her? 

JONATHAN (Hesitating): No — not ex- 
actly, but her father boasted that 
she has spun it many times. 

Ricuarp: Yes, he has seen her. 

KinG (Flustered): Well — where is she? 
Where can I find her? A maiden 
with such accomplishments must 
not be neglected! 

-JONATHAN (Happily): That is what we 
thought, Your Majesty, so — 

PETER (Delightedly): We brought the 
Miller and his daughter to court with 


us. 
Kinec (Pleased): You did? Well, bring 


them to me at once. 

JONATHAN (Bows, goes to door, calls 
oul): The king wishes to see you. 
(MILLER and DAUGHTER enter.) 

Miter (Bowing low before Kino): 
Your Majesty, this is a great honor 
for a poor old miller. 

Kina (Friendly): The story these men 
tell me about you and your daughter 
interests me greatly. Is your daugh- 
ter really as clever as you say? 

Mitter (Swells with pride): Indeed 
and even more so! She has many 
accomplishments! 

Kina: There is only one in which I am 
interested. 

MituER: And which one is that? 

Kine: The claim that your daughter 
can spin gold out of straw. 


Kino: You did! 

Miter (Visibly perturbed) : Perhaps — 
perhaps — ah — 

Kino (Matter-of-fact-like): I have de- 
cided to find out if this story is true, 
so I will have a spinning wheel and a 
pile of straw placed in the next 
room — 

Marityn (Interrupting): But, Your 
Majesty, I know not how to spin 
straw into gold. It was just an idle 
boast my father made. 

Kinc: We shall see. Come with me. 
(MariLyn follows Kine to door of 
next room.) Now, here is the room. 
When I return, see that all the straw 
has been spun and that gold is heaped 
in its place. If you value your life, 
you will spin it quickly and well. 

Manri.yn (Tearfully): But, my King — 

MiuerR: Perhaps I was a bit hasty 
in — 

Kina: I have reasons to believe you 
were noi. Come, we will leave your 
daughter to her work. _ 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene II 

SeTTInG: Room in palace. 

At Rise: Martyn is sitting alone, 
weeping. 

Marityn (Sorrowfully): How can any- 
one spin straw into gold? I know not 
how! When the King returns, he 
will surely put me to death. What 
can I do? What can I do? 

Dwarr (Hopping into room, bells 
jingling on his shoes): Good morning, 
good morning, my pretty maiden. 
Why are you so unhappy? 


MILLER (Chagrined): Indeed, did I say Marityn: The King has commanded 


that? 
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me to spin this straw into gold and I 





know not how. 

DwarF: Hmmm! 
affairs. 

Manrityrn: Indeed you are right. My 
life is in danger! 

DwarrF (Business-like): Pretty maiden, 
what will you give me if I spin the 
straw for you. 

Manrityn (Surprised): You? Can you 
spin straw into gold? 

Dwarr: Indeed. I have spun it many 
times. 

Marityn (Excited): Oh, I will give you 
anything — I’ll — I'll give you this 
necklace I am wearing. 

Dwarr (Looking at necklace): Hmmm! 
A pretty necklace it is. Very well, 
let me sit at the spinning wheel. 

Marityn (Eagerly): Do you think you 
can spin it? 

DwarF: Of course. (Starts to spin) 
Round about, Round about, 

Lo and behold! 


A sorry state of 


Reel away, Reel away 
Straw into gold. 
(Blows gold colored bits of paper 
through tube, so it covers pile of straw.) 
Manrityn: Oh, the straw is changing. 
It is beautiful. 
DwakF: 
Round about, Round about, 
Lo and behold. 


Reel away, Reel away, 

Straw into gold! 

(Blows more papers through, on to 
pile.) 

Marityn: It is really gold! 

Dwaarr: Yes, pretty maiden, the straw 
has turned, just as I promised it 
would. 

Marityn: Oh, little dwarf, you have 
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saved my life! (Hands him necklace) 
Here is my necklace for your pay. 

Dwarr (Skips around): It has been a 
pleasure! Now I must leave. Good- 
bye! (Evits.) 

Marityn: Goodbye little dwarf. 
(Pause) Now, I must call the King. 
(Calls off stage) King! King— Come 
quickly! 

Kine (Entering): You have finished so 
soon? 

Marityn (Proudly): Yes, yes, Your 
Majesty. Here is the pile of gold. 
Kine (Jovially): An excellent task well 

performed. 

Marityn: Then it pleases Your Maj- 
esty, and I may go home? 

Kuna: Indeed, you are all that of which 
your father has boasted, but as for 
going home — indeed not, my child. 
You must spin some more. 

Marityn (Alarmed): But my King — 

Kine (Walking to another pile of straw): 
Now in this other corner, I have 
placed another pile of straw, higher 
and larger than the first. See that 
you spin it well. 

Marityn: But, my King — 

Kine (Interrupting): Do not use your 
strength in idle chatter, my child, 
spin, spin, and then spin some more. 

Marityn: But King I have already 
spun this large pile for you. Is not 
that enough to prove my worth? 

Kine (Doubtfully): You are afraid of 
this final test? 

Marityn: Oh no! 

Kina: Then to your work, and remem- 
ber this. If you spin this well, I will 
make you Queen of all the land. A 
poor miller’s daughter, a queen. 
That should make your fingers fly. 
(Leaving room) Ha, ha, ha! A poor 








miller’s daughter a queen. 
Manityn: I hope the dwarf is still in 
the palace. (Calls softly) Dwarf, 
little dwarf, where are you? (Looks 
around corners in room) Please little 
dwarf, come and help me once more. 
(Pause) Oh, he doesn’t answer. He’s 
gone. Now, what will I do? I will 
try to spin it myself. I'll say the 
same words: 
Round about, Round about, 
Lo and behold. 


Reel away, Reel away, 
Straw into gold. 


It is no use. The straw will not lose 
its dull, ugly color. What will I do? 

Dwar (Tumbles into room, bells on 
shoes jingling): Ha, ha, ha! You 
could never change that pile to gold. 
You haven’t the magic I have. 


Manrityn (Happy to see him): Oh, little 
dwarf, I called you, but when you 
didn’t answer I thought you had 


gone away. 

Dwarr (Hopping about): You called 
me just in time. In another minute 
I would have been far away. (Stops. 
Looks at her.) Hmmmm. I see you 
are troubled again. 

Marityn: Indeed. The King has 
given me this last pile of straw and 
I can do nothing with it. 

Dwakrr: Is he never satisfied? 

Marityn: He will not ask me again, if 
I can only change this last bit of 
straw. 

Dwarr: Ah, and he will make you his 
Queen. I heard him say so. 

Marityn: Yes, that’s true. 
help me once more. 

Dwarr (Hopping around): Very well, 


Please 
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but what will you give me? 

Manrityn: I’m sorry, I have nothing. 
I’ve already given you my necklace. 

Dwarr: Then I’m sorry I cannot help 
you. I always get paid for my work. 

Marityn (Pleading): But the King 
will put me to death. 

Dwarr (Stops dancing): Let me think! 
(Pause) Ah, I have it. Will you 
promise to give me anything I ask? 

Marityn: Yes, anything! 

Dwarr: Then promise to give me the - 
first child you have, when you be- 
come Queen. 

Marityn (Surprised): My first child? 

Dwarr: Yes. I’m a lonely little fellow. 
I wish to have company. 

Marityn: Very well. I’ll agree to any- 
thing — anything — if you'll only 
spin the gold. 

DwarFr: Remember, a bargain is a 
bargain! Your first child shall belong 
tome! (Sits at spinning wheel and 
spins) 

Round about, Round about, 
Lo and behold. 


Reel away, Reel away 
Straw into gold! 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene III 
Setrinc: The QUEEN’s room. 
Time: Two years later. 
Servant: The King has been playing 
with the little Prince all morning. 
Manri.yn: It is time for the Prince to 
have his nap. Will you take him to 
his room. I will be there shortly. 

Servant (Bowing): Yes, Your High- 
ness. I will go to him at once. 





DwarPr (Tumbling in, bells jingling): 
Ha, ha, ha! Here I am again. 

Martyn (Startled): Why — why — 
who are you? 

Dwarr (Haughtily): Have you forgot- 
ten meso quickly? Remember it was 
I who made you a queen, by spin- 
ning the straw into gold. 

Marityn: Oh, of course, I didn’t recog- 
nize you. 

DwarF (Disgusted) : Queens have poor 
memories. (Brightly) I have come 
for my pay. 

Marityn: Your pay? 

DwarF (Disgusted again): Indeed, 
you have not forgotten that, too, 
have you? Your first child was to be 
given to me. 

Marityn (Alarmed): Oh, little dwarf, 
I had forgotten our bargain. Please 
do not take the little Prince from us. 

DwarF (Firmly): A bargain is a bar- 
gain! 

Marityn (Pleading): I know, but I 
will give you money, lots of it, or — 
or — land, acres and acres of it, if 
you will only take it, and forget 
about the child. 

DwarF (Firmly): No, a bargain is a 
bargain! 

Marityn (Sorrowfully): But, little 
dwarf, when the King finds that I 
have tricked him, he will put me to 
death. Please help me. My life is in 
your hands. 

DwarF (Softening): But you prom- 
ised — 

Marttyn (Urgently): Yes, yes, I 
know, but now I am so distressed. 

Dwarr (Briskly): Very well, your 
pleadings have softened my heart. 
I will give you one more chance. In 
three days I will return to this room. 
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If you can tell me my name at that 
time, you may keep the Prince. If 
not, I will take him home with me to 
the forest. It will not be an easy one 
to guess. Remember, just three days 
you shall have, and no more. Good 
day! (T’umbles out of room.) 


CURTAIN 


x* * * 


Scene [V 

SETTING: QUEEN’S room. 

Time: Three days later. 

SERVANT: Why are you so sad, my 
lady? 

Marityn (Sorrowfully): Today the 
little dwarf returns. If I cannot tell 
him his name, he will take the little 
Prince home with him. 

Servant (Hopefully): But you have 
sent messengers all over the land to 
learn new names. Surely one of them 
will bring the right one back. 

Marityn (Shaking head): No, I’m 
afraid not. Most of the messengers 
have already returned. They learned 
not a single new or different one. 

Servant (Brighily): Here comes a 
messenger now. 

MessenceR (Enters, bows low): My 
Queen. 

Marityn (Anziously): What news? 
Have you learned a new name? 

Messencer (Excitedly): Yes, I have. 
Yesterday as I was climbing a high 
hill, I saw a hut. Before the hut 
burned a fire, and round about the 
fire, a funny little dwarf was dancing 
on one leg singing: 

“Merrily the feast I’ll make 
Today I’ll brew, tomorrow bake, 
Merrily I’ll dance and sing, 
For next day will a stranger bring, 








Little does my lady dream, 
Rumpelstiltsken is my name.” 

Marityn (Thoughtfully): Rumpelstilt- 
sken! 

MESSENGER: Yes, the name is very un- 
usual and it belongs to a little dwarf. 

Marityn (Excitedly): You are right. 
That must be the name we are seek- 
ing. My good man, you shall be well 
rewarded for this. 

MESSENGER (Bows): Thank you, my 
Queen. 

Marityn (Anziously): Now leave me 
alone. The dwarf will soon be here. 
(MESSENGER and SERVANT bow and 
leave room.) 

DwarrF (Dancing in): Ha, ha, ha! To- 
day is the day! 

Marityn (Siyly): You seem very 
happy today, little dwarf. 

Dwarr (Dancing around) : Today is the 
day. By nightfall, I will have your 


little Prince safely in my hut in the 
midst of the great forest. 
Manrityn: That is, if I cannot guess 


your name. 

Dwakrr: You will never guess it, I am 
certain! 

Marityn: We shall see. (Sweetly) Is 
your name John? 

Dwarr (Laughing): Ha, ha, ha! No, 
Madam, it is not! (Dances around 
room.) 

Marityn (Thoughifully) : Is it Tom? 

Dwarr (Turning somersaults): Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! No, Madam, it is not! 

Manity (Saucily): Could your name b 
Timothy? : 

Dwanrr (Doubled over, holding his sides): 


Ho, ho, ho! Scuse me, Madam, for 
holding my sides. But your guesses 
make me laugh so hard. Indeed my 
name is not Timothy. (Suddenly 
sober) You have just one more 
guess. 

MariLyn (Slowly): I wonder — could 
your name possibly be — Rumpel- 
stiltsken? 

Dwarr (Surprised): Rumpelstiltsken? 
(Angrily) How did you know? How 
did you know? The witches must 
have told you! The witches! 

Marityn (Eagerly): Then it is your 
name! 

Dwarr (Stamping around): You knew 
it all the time. You cheated me! | 
will still be lonely. 

Marityn (Gratefully): No, I only 
wanted to keep the little Prince. 
And now, because a bargain is a 
bargain, and you are so lonely, how 
would you like to come and live with 
us? 

Dwarr (Surprised): You mean, this 
beautiful palace will be my home? 
Mari.yn: Yes, and you can play with 

the little Prince every day. 

DwarrF (Joyfully): Then I’ll never be 
lonely again! 

ManriLyn (Happily): One kindness de- 
serves another. You helped me 
when I needed it, and now I will re 
turn the favor. 

DwarFr (J'umbling and singing): And 
we'll all live happily together for- 
ever after! 


THE END 





Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Lion and the Mouse 


by Rowena Bennett 


Time: Any day, any month, any year. 
SeTTING: A woodsy place. At the right, 
a net is caught in the bushes. Enter 
Lion, left. 
Lion (Looking about): 
Oh for a nap in the jungle shade! 
Much too long on the plains I’ve 
stayed. 
Fine is my coat, but it’s furry and 
hot, 
And Id like to be where the sun is 
not. 
(He finds a comfortable couch of grass 
center, back) 


Here is a grassy bed for me 
With a vine overhead for a canopy. 
(He settles himself comfortably, paws 
stretched out in front of him.) 
Oh, let him tremble and let him 


weep 
Who dares disturb the lion in sleep! 
(He yawns and closes his eyes. The 
Mouse enters.) 
Mouse (Dancing about stage on tiptoe): 
When a mousey starts a-dancing 
through the wildwood on her toes, 
When a mousey goes a-prancing, in 
her childhood, no one knows 
That she passes through the grasses, 
for so quietly she goes! 
When a mousey starts a-dancing and 
a-prancing on her toes. 
(As she dances she circles nearer and 
nearer to the Lion without seeing 
him.) 
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When a mousey starts a-leaping 
She disturbs no one who’s sleeping, 
For she does the high jump nightly 
And she practices it lightly. 
Till she’s really very spritely 
In her dancing and her leaping 
And disturbs no one who’s sleeping. . 
(As she chants the last two lines she 
runs right across the Lion’s paw.) 
Lion (Angrily): What? What’s that? 
MovseE (Terrified): Help! Help! (She 
tries to run away but he holds her 
back with his paw.) 
Lion (Fiercely) : 
Who dares disturb this kingly beast 
Shall turn into a kingly feast... 
Mousse (Pleadingly): 
No! Spare me, spare me, monarch 
royal! 
I did not mean to be disloyal 
Or disrespectful to your highness 
I’m truly noted for my shyness 
And never would have been so bold 
As to come near, had I been told 
That you were sleeping in the jungle. 
I really didn’t mean to bungle. 
I didn’t see your outstretched paw . . 
Lion: Well then, it’s surely time you 
saw it now... . (He lifts tt threaten- 
ingly) 
Mouse (Shrinking and trembling): 
I pray you do not strike me 
If you but knew me you would like 
me. 
Oh save my life! And when I’m 








braver 
Someday I shall return the favor. 
Lion (Now holding on to her with 
both paws): 
Ha, ha! Ho, ho! My what a joke! 
I never knew a mouse who spoke 
Of saving lions. That’s absurd — 
Tke funniest thing I ever heard. 
(He roars with laughter) 
Mouse (Hurt): 
My promise does not call for mirth. 
Strange things may happen on this 
earth. 
My mother taught me from my birth 
That even mice may be of worth... 
Lion: 
Well, I shall lift my giant paws 
And free you. But it’s not because 
I think you'll ever be of use 
To one like me. . . . I’ve no excuse 
For letting such a silly go 
Except that you’re so small, you 
know, 
And I am much too tender hearted. 
(He releases her.) 
There! Run along. 
parted. 
Mouse (Rushing off stage in a hurry): 
O thank you, thank you, gracious 
king! 
Your kindness is a noble thing 
As sure as there is sun and shade 
Within this wood, you'll be repaid. 
(Exit Mouse.) 
Lion (Yawning and stretching) : 
I guess I’d better move along (He 
rises) 
The thrush begins its evensong, 
The sunlight wanes. The shadows 
throng. 
It will be time for hunting soon 
I hope there’ll be a hunter’s moon. 
(He starts off stage, right, but gets 


It’s time we 
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caught in the net.) 
Oh, what is this? I’m in a tangle. 
(He rolls over and gets more tangled) 
I’m going to choke. I’m going to 
strangle. 
I must be caught within a net, 
A dreadful trap that men have set. 
(He roars as he struggles.) 
The more I pull the tighter yet 
These knotted strings and meshes 
get. 
(Enter Mouse cautiously) 
Movse: 
Oh did I hear the lion roaring 
As though in pain? Or was he 
snoring? 
Lion (Moaning): 
Take care. Take care, O, don’t come 
near, 
You foolish mouse! There’s danger 
here. 
I’m caught within a trapper’s net 
And there’s not been a lion yet 
Who could outwit the trapper man... 
MovseE: 
Well, then, perhaps a mousie can. 
(She runs forward and examines the 
net) 
Ah, well and good, it’s made of 
rope... 
Lion: And how can that fact give me 
hope? 
Mouse: 
Because a rope will break with 
gnawing, 
And my sharp teeth are made for 
sawing. 
Now stop your struggling and your 
pawing... 
(She settles herself to gnaw the rope.) 
Lion: 
Can it be possible a mouse 
Can free me from this prison-house 





Of rope and string and knotted cord 

Without the scissors or a sword? 

(He sighs) 

Oh no, there are too many ropes 

For you to gnaw, I have no hopes... 

In all this time you’ve gnawed but 
one. 

The men will come before you’re 
done. 

Mouse (Holding up the severed rope 

proudly) : 

One rope’s enough, when it’s a 

drawstring (She pulls it out.) 

Let’s see you do a little paw spring 


(She unwraps the whole net easily, 
now.) 

Lion (Leaping to freedom): 
See! I am free, quite free at last. 
The rope no longer holds me fast; 
And I no longer shall despise 
Another creature for his size. 

Lion and Mouse (Taking hands and 
dancing off stage together): 
Oh do not judge your friends in 

haste! 

A kindness never goes to waste. 


THE END 


Thankful Indeed 


by Helen Littler Howard 


Characters 
Bossy 
Tue Pony 
THE BUTCHER 
THE BLACKSMITH 
THE TAILOR 
THE FARMER 

Serine: Along the highway. 

At Rise: Bossy enters carrying some 
eggs in a basket. 

Bossy: There are no pumpkins at the 
market. I am so sorry to disappoint 
my mother. We did so want a 
pumpkin pie for our Thanksgiving 
Day dinner. I shall take the eggs 
home again. 

Burcuer (Enters carrying a pound of 
sausage) : 

Hello, little boy. 
Bossy: Hello, Butcher. Why are you 


looking so unhappy? 


BUTCHER: 
I am troubled indeed. 
I’ve not what I need. 
My little son is ill and needs some 
fresh eggs. 
Bossy: 
I have some eggs. 
I am glad indeed! 
I have what you need. 

Butcuer: I shall be so glad to give you 
some sausage for the eggs. 

Bossy You may have the eggs. I 
wanted a pumpkin but I will trade 
with you. (Gives eggs to BuTCHER.) 

ButcueEr (Gives sausage to Bossy): 
Thank you indeed 
For I was in need. 

(BUTCHER exits.) 

Bossy: Mother can not make a pie of 
sausage, but she will be glad that I 
helped the Butcher. (TaiLor enters.) 








TaiLor: Hello, little boy. 

Bossy: Hello, Tailor. 

TAILOR: 

I am troub!ed indeed. 
I’ve not what I need. 

Bossy: What do you need? Perhaps I 
can help you. 

TarLor: I want some sausage. There 
is no better seasoning for stuffing 
than sausage. 

Bossy: 

I have some sausage. 
I am glad indeed. 
I have what. you need. 

TarLor: I shall be glad to give you this 
fine piece of cloth for the sausage. 
Boxpsy: You may have the sausage. I 
wanted a pumpkin but I will trade 
with you. (Gives sausage to TAILOR.) 

ButTcHER (Gives cloth to Bossy): 
Thank you indeed. 

For I was in need. (Exit ButcHer.) 

Bossy: Mother can not make a pie of 
cloth, but she will be glad that I 
helped the Tailor. 

BLAcKsMITH (Enters): 

I am troubled indeed. 
I’ve not what I need. 
(Sees Bossy) Hello, little boy. 

Bossy: Hello, Blacksmith. Did I hear 
you say that you are in need? 

Buacksmitu: Yes. I need a new coat 
badly. If I had a piece of cloth my 
wife could make a coat for me. But 
no cloth could I find in the market 
place, even though I am willing to 
give this fine horse shoe in exchange. 

Bossy: 

I have some cloth. 

I am glad indeed. 

I have what you need. 

I’ll trade this cloth for your horse 
,. Shoe. (Gives BuacksmiTH the cloth.) 


BuacksmitH (Gives Bossy the horse 

shoe): 

I am thankful indeed, 

To get what I need. 

Thank you very much. (E£zit.) 

Bossy: My mother can not make a 
pie of the horse shoe, but she will be 
glad that I helped the Blacksmith. 
I may as well go home even if I 
haven’t what I need. (Enter the 
FarMER leading his horse hitched to 
a cart. The horse is limping very 
slowly.) 

FARMER: 

I am troubled indeed. 
I have not what I need. 
(Meets Bossy) 

Bossy: Hello, Mr. Farmer. Why does 
your pony move so slowly? 

FARMER: My little pony has lost his 
shoe. I am on my way to market 
with a very big load, and my little 
pony can hardly go any farther. So 
many people will be disappointed if 
I do not get to market. 

Bossy: 

I am glad indeed. 

I have what you need. 

Here is a horse shoe, Mr. Farmer. 
(Gives shoe to FARMER.) 

FarMeER: The very thing I need. Now 
my little pony can pull the cart to 
market. (Puts shoe on pony) I was 
so afraid that the children might be 
disappointed if I didn’t get to market 
today. See what I have in my cart? 
(Holds up a pumpkin) I have a 
whole cart load of them. Here is the 
finest one for you. 

I am thankful indeed. 
To get what I need. 
(Gives Bossy the pumpkin.) 
Bossy: A pumpkin is exactly what I 
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need! Thank you, Mr. Farmer. 
Now my mother can make a pump- 
kin pie for Thanksgiving. 

FaRMER: And because you helped me 
a great many other children will 
have pumpkin pie for Thanksgiving 
dinner, too. Good-bye. (Pony 
moves off briskly, with the FARMER 
walking beside him.) 


Bossy 
By helping others I got what I 
needed too. 
I am thankful indeed, 
I have what I need. 
(Runs off stage joyfully.) 


THE END 


The Useful Scarecrow 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
THREE Crows 
THE ScaARECROW 
Jupy, a little girl 
FaRMER BROWN 

Setrine: A cornfield. Ears of corn are 
scattered about the stage. 

Ar Rise: The Scarecrow is standing 
in the center of the stage. The THREE 
Crows enter from the left and walk 
around the Scarecrow flapping their 
wings. 

Scarecrow (Angrily):. Get out of 
Farmer Brown’s field, you rascals! 
What do you think I am here for 
anyway? 

First Crow (Cocking his head and 
looking sideways at the Scarecrow): 
We don’t know. What are you here 
for? 

Scarecrow (Flapping his arms at 
them wildly): Sassy creatures! Get 
out! Go away! 

Seconp Crow: Don’t act so fierce. We 
know you can’t hurt us. 

Tuirp Crow: All we want is some corn. 
(Jupy, unseen by ScaRECROW or 


Crows, sneaks on stage from the left 
and gets behind the ScarEcRow. ) 

THREE Crows: Caw, caw, caw. (They 
flap about, picking up ears of corn.) 

ScaREcRow (Waving his arms some 
more): Get away, I tell you! Do you 
want Farmer Brown to tear me 
apart? (Jupy waves her arms behind 
the Scarecrow so that it looks as if 
he has two pairs.) 

First Crow (Suddenly stopping in his 
tracks): Look! A monster! 

Seconp Crow (Looking up): A four- 
armed Scarecrow! Whoever heard of 
such a thing? 

Tuirp Crow: Next thing we know, 
he’ll be chasing us! (They flap 
quickly offstage at the right.) 

Scarecrow (With joy): I’ve scared 
them at last. (Jupy comes out from 
behind him and walks in front of him, 
looking at him.) 

Jupy: Hello. 

Scarecrow: Hello. Where’d you come 
from? 

Jupy: Home. It is such a nice day I 
thought I’d take a walk. 





Scarecrow (Proudly): Did you see me 
scare those crows? I did pretty well, 
don’t you think? 

Jupy (Smiling wisely): Yes, indeed you 
did. But how is it that you can talk 
and wave your arms? I never before 
saw a scarecrow that could. 

Scarecrow (Puffing up his chest): 
That’s because I am owned by a 
wizard ... of sorts. Farmer Brown 
studies magic in kis spare time. He 
decided, when he made me, that if I 
could speak and move my arms, I 
could scare crows better. 

Jupy: Can you walk too? 

Scarecrow: No. He was afraid if I 
could I might run away. 

Jupy: I suppose you would. But this 
way you make a fine scarecrow! 

Scarecrow (Sadly): Not too good. 
The crows are used to me. They 
know I can’t chase them. I don’t 
know why I scared them today. 

Jupy: You must get lonely, being able 
to talk but no one to talk to. Do you 
mind if I sit in your shade and rest? 
I’m quite tired from my walk. 

Scarecrow (Happily): No, no. Go 
right ahead. I’d be delighted. (She 
sits down in front of him. FARMER 
Brown enters from the right. He 
stalks angrily up to the SCARECROW.) 

FarMER Brown: I just saw a flock of 
crows flapping all over this cornfield! 
You’re no good at all! Why don’t 
you scare them away? (Looking at 
Jupy) And as for you, who told you 
you could come and sit in my field? 
Seat! (He raised his hand as if he 
would hit her. She jumps and runs 
offstage at left.) 

Scarecrow (Humbly): But master, I 
did scare the crows! Didn’t you see 


them fly away? 

FarMeR Brown: Well — maybe you 
did — for once! But if they come 
back, I’m going to take away your 
hat and coat and give them to the 
rummage sale. There’s no sense 
wasting a good hat and coat on such 
as you! (Stalks off at right.) 

Scarecrow (Sadly): Oh dear! I 
wouldn’t mind losing my hat and 
coat so much — but he scared away 
the only real friend I ever had! Oh 
dear! (THREE Crows enter at right.) 

First Crow: See, I told you he had 
only two arms! We got scared too 
easily, that’s all. 

Srconp Crow: I’d have sworn he had 
four. I guess my eyes are deceiving 
me. 

Tuirp Crow: And he can’t chase us 
any more than he ever could — can 
you? (Flaps saucily up to the ScaRr- 
crow and shouts the last two words in 
his ear.) 

Scarecrow: Yes I can! Just as I did 
before! (Waves his arms) 

First Crow: Ho, ho! Look at him! 

Seconp Crow: Come on, let’s get our 
corn. Don’t pay any attention to 
him. (Jupy sneaks in from the left as 
before. This time she is carrying a 
book. She gets behind the ScaRECROW 
as before. FARMER BROWN comes in 
at right. He stand before the Scare- 
crow while the THREE Crows flap 
about them, cawing loudly. Scare- 
crow stops waving his arms and 
sighs.) 

FarMER Brown (Angrily): I thought 
you said you could scare the crows! 
Give me your hat, you useless bundle 
of straw! (Reaches out for it. At the 
same instant Jupy waves her arms be- 





hind the ScarEcrow.) 

Jupy (In a whisper): Quick, Scarecrow! 
Wave your arms! (The ScaREcRow, 
looking startled, does so. FARMER 
Brown and the Crows jump back. 
The Crows stop cawing.) 

Turrp Crow (Dropping his corn): 
Heavens, the monster again! 

FaRMER Brown (With alarm): What 
are you doing? What has happened? 
I gave you only two arms! Someone 
with more magic than I has been 
meddling with you! (He runs off at 
right, the Crows at left. Jupy comes 
from behind him.) 

ScarEcrow (Joyfully): Hello, little 
girl. 

Jupy: Oh, just call me Judy. May I 
stay now? I brought a kook to read. 

Scarecrow: I wanted you to before. 
It was Farmer Brown’s fault you 
couldn’t. 


Jupy (Sitting down in front of him): 
Yes, I know. But this time you 
scared him as well as the Crows. I 
guess he won’t dare come back to 
send me away. After all, I’m not 
hurting his old corn! 

ScaREcRow: You mean we scared 
them. I wondered what those ras- 
cally Crows meant before when they 
said I had four arms! 

Jupy: And now you know? 

Scarecrow: And now I know. I'd 
rather have four arms that work 
than two arms and two legs too. 

Jupy: And you will. For I shall come 
to see you every day. (She opens her 
book and begins to read. Looks up at 
him) You make such nice shade too. 
(The Scarecrow beams proudly, and 
Jupy continues to read.) 


THE END 


— 





Part Four 


Book Week Play 





A Bunch of Keys 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Patry ANDREWS 
Dick ANDREWS 
Bossir ANDREWS 
JoHN ANDREWS 
Vera ANDREWS 
BELINDA 

Time: The present. Late afternoon. 

Setrtine: The living room of the An- 
drews family. 

At Rise: Patty ANDREWS, who is siz- 
teen years old, stands in front of a 
mirror on the left wall fussing with her 
hair. She pulls it up, pushes it be- 
hind her ears and puffs it out in front 
and then scowls at herself. Dick, her 
brother about fourteen, enters right. 

Dick: Hi, Patty! 

Patry: No matter what I do with my 
hair, I still don’t look a bit glamor- 
ous. 

Dick: Oh, for gosh sakes. Are you 
fussing with your hair again? You 
look all right. 

Parry: All right? Dick Andrews, 
you’re about the most comforting 
brother a girl could have! Who wants 
to look “all right?” Where will that 
ever get me? 

Dick: Where do you want to get? 
Now if I could just win that model 
airplane contest the News is hav- 
ing — 

Patty: Oh, you and your model air- 
planes. (She flops in a chair left.) 
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Why don’t you win it then? 

Dick: I don’t think I know enough to 
make the best one. . . . (Walking 
around.) Are you the only one 
home? 

Patty: Yes. I guess Mom’s at that 
meeting of the library association. 
Oh, of course the new maid’s out in 
the kitchen. 

Dick (Sprawling on sofa right): Do you 
suppose she’s going to be all right? 
Dad keeps saying if only we could 
get one who could cook. 

Patty: Well, Belinda seems all right. 
Dinner was good last night, wasn’t 
it? 

Dick: Yeah, I guess so, but we didn’t 
have any dessert. 

Patty: Oh, all boys ever think of are 
their stomachs. I never notice what 
I eat. 

Dick: You do, too. . . . You’re just 
afraid you'll get fat or something. 
(Bossier, nine years old, enters right.) 

Bossie: H’llo, Patty — h’llo, Dick. 
Gee, I couldn’t wait to get home from 
school. Do you know if the box 
came from Uncle Homer yet? 

Patry: What box, Bobbie? 

Dick: Oh, for gosh sakes, Patty. Mom 
told us all about it. Uncle Homer 
and Aunt Mary are selling their 
house and moving to an apartment 
and they’re going to send us a box 
of stuff. 





Parry: Oh... 

Bosse: Yeah, things they won’t have 
room for anymore—and I can 
hardly wait to see what they send us. 
It — it might be a — a bicycle. 

Patty: Why would Uncle Homer send 
us a bicycle? 

Bossre: Didn’t you hear Mom say he 
sent the cousins in Nebraska a 
bicycle? A bicycle and a tool chest. 
He didn’t have room for them any- 
more. 

Dick: Well, Uncle Homer wouldn’t 
have had two bicycles. 

Bonste: No, I suppose not. I suppose 
we'll get a set of china or something. 
That’s what Grandma got. 

Dick: A tool chest would be nice. 

Bosspre: Anyhow, I wish the box 
would come. It’s kind of exciting 


waiting to find out what’s in it. 
Parry: The only thing I’d get excited 


about would be a box full of — full 
of evening dresses maybe — all 
colors. 

Dick: Oh, for gosh sakes! Well, Uncle 
Homer won’t send anything like 
that. 

Bosse (Sitting down cross-legged on 
the floor): I’m still wishing for a 
bicycle. What do you wish for, 
Dick? 

Dick: Well, if you’re talking about 
wishing, Uncle Homer couldn’t send 
me what I’d wish for anyway. I 
want to win that model airplane 
contest. 

Parry (Dreamily): And if I could have 
my wishes come true, I’d be the 
most glamorous girl in high school. 

Dick: Glamorous? That’s a silly thing 
to wish. If you’d wish you were 
smart or charming or something — 
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Party: All right — charming then — 
and if I could just fix my hair — 
(She gets up and goes to mirror again.) 

Dick: Oh, hair hasn’t got anything to 
do with charm. 

BossieE: Come to think of it, I guess if 
I could just have one wish for the 
thing I wanted most of all, I’d wish 
I could go to South Africa. 

Party (Turning): South Africa? What 
on earth would you want to go there 
for? That’s a horrible place. 

Bossie: It is not. It’s exciting. We 
were reading about it in school today. 
I could have all kinds of adventures 
and — (FaTHER enters right carrying 
his newspaper.) 

FaTHER: Well — well, hello, family .. . 
where’s your mother? 

Patty: She’s at a library meeting, 
Dad . . . She’s late. 

FaTuHER: People can inveigle her into 
more meetings. She’s always afraid 
she’s not doing her share in the com- 
munity — and she works herself to 
death. 

Dick (He moves over on sofa to make 
room for FatHEerR): I heard her say 
the library needed a few new books 
and they’re trying to raise money. 

FaTHER (Settling down on the sofa and 
starting to open his paper): Well, 
they could raise it without your 
mother. 

Bossizr: What would you wish for, 
Dad? If you could have anything? 

Fatuer: Wish for? 

Bossie: Well, we were kind of playing 
a wishing game when you came in — 
and I wondered what you’d wish for. 

FaTHER: That’s easy. . . . I’d wish for 
some good old-fashioned Yorkshire 
pudding — the kind your Grandma 








used to make. Your mother had the 
recipe once and then she lost it. 

Bossier: Just Yorkshire pudding? 

FatuEr: Yes, it makes my mouth 
water to think of it. I was just wish- 
ing on the way home that we could 
have some for dinner tonight. 

Dick: Well, maybe if Mom tells 
Belinda — 

FaTHER: I’ve already told Belinda — 
last night. She said she’d never even 
heard of Yorkshire pudding. 

Patty: But Dad, there must be some- 
thing else you wish for besides food. 
That’s so — so ordinary. 

Fatuer: Not Yorkshire pudding — 
it’s quite extraordinary — as you'd 
know if you ever tasted it... . But I 
guess there is something else that 
both your moter and I would like. 
We’ve always wanted to travel in 
Europe — why, we began planning 
a trip right after we were married 
but then you kids started coming 
along and well, every time we got 
some extra tra\e: money saved up, 
something else happened. 

Patty: Oh, Dad... I never knew — 

FaTuHER: Oh, it’s all right. Things are 
so different over there now anyhow. 
Besides, your mother and I have had 
lots of fun. I guess everyone has 
wishes like that. (MoTHErR enters 
right, taking off her hat as she comes 
in.) 

Motuer: Hello, everyone. My, I am 
tired .. . wishes like what, John? 
Fatuer: Like traveling in Europe, 

Vera — remember? 

Mortuer: Of course — but what I wish 
right now is that I had some extra 
money to buy two sets of encyclo- 
pedias for the library. Nobody’s 
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donated any money lately and 
they’re needed desperately. 

FaTHER: Maybe we can donate some 
a little later. 

Mortuer: But they’re needed now. 
It’s so important that people are 
able to get the books they need 
when they go to the library. 

Patty: Oh, Mom — you and your 
books. 

Moruer: Well, they are so important. 
I wish I could make you children 
realize it. 

Dick: Gosh, Mom, we do — we have 
books all day at school. 

Moruer: But books aren’t only some- 
thing to study in school — they’re 
for all the time — to make life richer. 

Dick: Richer? 

Mortuer: Why, you can learn how to 
do things from books — almost any- 
thing — and you can read just for 
fun and — well, don’t get me started. 

Fatuer (Smiling): You are started, 
aren’t you, Vera? 

Mortuer: Yes, but now I’ve got to see 
that dinner’s started. Belinda’s so 
new yet — and I know my family. 
Food for the mind doesn’t interest 
them at the moment — it’s food for 
the body. (She starts left.) 

Bossie: Mom, listen — the box from 
Uncle Homer didn’t come yet, did it? 

Motuer: The box from — oh, my 
goodness, I almost forgot. Yes, 
they’re here. 

FaTHEr: They? 

Mortner: Yes, dear, there are eight 
boxes. They’re all out on the back 
porch. 

Dick: Eight? What on earth did he 
send us? 

Fatuer: A lot of old furniture or some- 





thing, I’ll bet — just something for 
me to store in the basement. 

Mortuer: I don’t know, John. They 
came before I left but I haven’t even 
looked at them. I told Belinda she 
could start opening them if she had 
time. I’ll just run upstairs with my 
hat and coat and then I’ll see. 

Bossie (Getting up excitedly): I'll ask 
Belinda, Mom — I can hardly wait. 

MotuHer (Going off left): All right, 
Bobbie. 

BosBie (Running left. Calling): Be- 
linda — Belinda! (BELINDA appears 
in doorway left. She is large and 
colored and has a big smile.) 

Betrnpa: Yes, suh, Bobbie boy — dat 
is right, ain’t it? 

Bossier: That’s right. 
linda — 

BEetinpA (Coming further into the room 
and grinning from ear to ear at them 
all): It’s gwine to be a powerful 
strain on mah head keepin’ all the 
names straight jest at first — 

FaTHEeR: You never mind straining 
your head about names, Belinda. 
You just concentrate on the cooking. 

Beurnpa: Yes, suh, Mista Andrews. 

Bossie: Belinda, listen, Mom said 
some boxes came — 

BELtnpDA: Dey suah did — and ah been 
a-lookin’ at ’em. 

Bossier: But what’s in them? 

Betinpa: Yo’ jest wait till yo’ see. 
Dey suah is interesting (She goes out 
left grinning.) 

Bopsie: Come on, Dick — help me. 
I’m going to bring them in here — 
FaTuer: Please — not all eight of 
ttem. (BossreE goes out left followed 

by Dick.) 

Fatuer: I’ll bet this is going to be 
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good. 

Patty (She has seated herself left again) : 
I'll bet it is too, Dad. Bobbie thinks 
he’s going to get a bicycle. 

Fatuer: I’m betting on old lamp 
shades. 

Patty: Well, whatever it is, it’ll be 
something we can’t use. Who wants 
old stuff from people’s houses? 

Fatuer: Now, now, Patty, we mustn’t 
be too hard on Uncle Homer. I’m 
sure he meant to be kind. (There is 
the sound of heavy cartons being 
dragged along off.) 

Bossi (Off): Gee, is this heavy, Dick! 

Dick (Off): Well. what are we dragging 
these things into the living room for 
anyhow? We can see that — (Bos- 
BIE appears in doorway left pushing a 
carton in front of him. He pushes it 
to center of living room floor.) 

Bossir (Very disappointed): Gee, Dad, 
do you know what Uncle Homer 
sent? (Dick follows BosBie dragging 
another carton. He looks disgusted.) 

Bosse (Going on): Just books. 

Dick: Nothing but books — eight 
cartons of them. 

FaTHEerR: Good heavens! Well, stop 
bringing them into the living room — 

Bossir: But I want to look. (He 
begins taking books out of his carton 
and piling some on the floor.) I’m 
still hoping that maybe there will be 
something else underneath. 

Patty: Oh, for goodness sakes. You 
aren’t still expecting a bicycle to 
jump out at you, are you? 

Bossie: Well, he might have taken 
the bicycle apart. 

Dick (Taking out a few books from his 
carton) : Oh, for gosh sakes, Bobbie — 
There’s nothing but books — I told 





you. They’re packed solid — with 
books. 

Patty (Coming to look disdainfully): 
Imagine — and what can we do with 
a lot of books? 

FaTuEerR: Well, we might read them, I 
suppose, but we won’t. I’ll have to 
lug them all down to the basement. 

Dick: Or we might start a second hand 
store. 

Patty: On the front porch, I suppose 

’ — that would be just lovely. With a 
big sign — “Books — twenty-five 
cents!” 

Dick: Oh, we could get more than 
that — at least a dollar. These books 
look expensive. 

Bossre (Still digging through): Well, I 
guess there isn’t anything else in 
here — 

Fatuer: You don’t see a plate of soup 
in there somewhere, do you, Bobbie? 
I’m getting hungry. 

Dick (Looking at some books he has 
taken from his carton): Hey, Dad, 
here’s something you might be inter- 
ested in. Travel lectures — (He 
walks over to his father with four vol- 
umes) Look — about countries all 
over the world. 

Fatuer: If there’s anything I don’t feel 
like right now, it’s a lecture. (But 
Dick dumps the books in his lap and 
goes back to his carton. FaTHER half- 
heartedly picks one up. MOTHER 
enters left.) 

Mortuer: What in the world — 

Bozssie: Mom — look — all Uncle 
Homer sent was books! 

Mortuer: Books — my goodness! But 
that’s wonderful. (She goes to carton 
and begins looking at a few.) 

Patty: Wonderful? Mom, how can 


you say that? 

Moruer: But it is. Uncle Homer had 
a very fine library on all kinds of 
subjects — I know that... (Noticing 
FaTHER has some books) What have 
you got, John? 

FatHer (He is looking through one 
now): Some travel books — 

Mortuer (Going over to FaTHEeR and 
picking up one of the books): Oh, but 
John, this is wonderful. They say 
this is the finest travel series that’s 
ever been written. (She sits down 
and begins looking through the books.) 

Dick (Picking up a book): Hey, Patty, 
here’s one you might be interested 
in. 

Parry: I'll bet I wouldn’t. 

Dick: Look — “Charm for the Junior 
Miss” — maybe you can find out 
how to do your hair. 

Parry (Making a face): Ohh. 

Dick (Flapping book open and showing 
picture): And illustrated — with 
movie stars! 

Patry: Let me see . . . (She takes it.) 

Fatuer (Looking up at MoTHER with 
excitement): Say, Vera, this is all 
right. Look here — you can chart 
your trip just as though you were 
really going. You take one country 
at a time — 

Moruer: I know — and there are maps 
to go by — and pictures of every- 
thing — and then you read about 
each place as you go along. 

FaTHerR (Getting more and more en- 
thusiastic) : Say, this is wonderful . . . 
If we could do this together — 

Mortuer: Well, why can’t we, John? 
On the long winter evenings. We 
can go everywhere — right in our 
own living room — it’ll be fun. 





Fatuer: I think it will at that... . 
Look here, Vera, if we take this trip 
first — (Their heads are bent over the 
books.) 

Bossier (Letting out a little shout. He 
is looking at a large book): Hey, 
Mom — Dad — look what I found! 

FATHER (Jumping a litile and looking 
up): Not a bicycle? 

Bosse: No — even better. 
about South Africa! 

MortuHeER: Well, that’s fine, Bobbie. 

BosBiE (Running over to them): Look, 
it’s got pictures — great big ones — 
and all kinds of adventures. See, 
here’s some natives doing a war 
dance — 

FaTHER: Hmmm-m — extraordinary. 

Bossre: Isn’t it? Gee, how did Uncle 
Homer know I wanted that? (He 
sits down on the floor with his book.) 

Patty (Who has sat down and has been 
getting more and more engrossed in her 
book): Dick, listen — this book’s all 
right. Why, it’s got everything in 
it — it’s super. 

Dick (Who has discovered a large flat 
book and is hurriedly leafing through 
wu. His eyes are getting bigger and 
bigger. He only half hears Patry): 
Huh? What'd you say, Patty? 

Parry: And listen to this — “Charm 
is something that comes from within 
— an inner glow —” 

Moruer: Well, that’s what I’ve always 
tried to tell you, Patty. It’s the 
brains that count. 

Parry: Gee, I better stop thinking so 
much about my hair and think a 
little about my head —I mean the 
inside of my head. 


A book 


what I’d discovered — 

FatHer: What, son? 

Dick: The best book there is on model 
airplanes. (Taking book over to show 
FaTHER) Why, look — all the 
sketches are in here — scale draw- 
ings — and it tells how to do every- 
thing. I—I never thought I'd 
have anything like this. Why, with 
this book I’ll bet I can win that con- 
test with no trouble at all! This is 
the one I’m going to do — this big 
twin-motor job right here — 

Fatuer: That’s wonderful, Son. (Br- 
LINDA appears in the doorway left and 
stands grinning.) 

Bretainpa: Excuse me — 

Mortuer: Yes, Belinda? 

Be.inpa: Ah jest wants to tell yo’ that 
it won’t be long now before dinner’Il 
be ready — (Breaking off) Lawsy 
sakes, yo’ sho’ is knee deep in books! 

FatuHer (Smiling): We certainly are. 
In fact we got so excited about the 
books that we forgot all about din- 
ner. But I’m still hungry — just 
the same. 

BELINDA: Well, it won’t be long now. 

Moruer (Getting up from sofa and 
starting left): I guess we’d better 
leave these books until later... 
Belinda, did you look into the rest of 
the cartons? 

Beuinpa: Yas’m, ah did and they’s all 
books — mostly those big kind that 
yo’ look things up in. 

Moruer: Look things up in? 

Beuinpa: Yes, mam, yo’ know. They 
got letters all over the covers — 
some got from A to B and some got 
XYZ and — 


Dick (Looking up, his eyes big): Gosh, Moruer (Ezcitedly): Belinda, you — 


I can’t believe it, Dad. If you knew 
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you don’t mean they’re encyclo- 





pedias? 

Be.inpa: Ah don’t know what yo’ call 
’em, mam, but — 

Moruer: I’m going to look. (MOTHER 
rushes out left excitedly followed by 
BELINDA.) 

Patry: My goodness, it looks as though 
all oir wishes are coming true. I’m 
going to be the most glamorous — 
or no, better than that. I’m going to 
have that inner glow they talk about 
in here. (She waves her book.) Of 
course it tells how to fix hair too but 
that isn’t as important as the other. 

Dick: Of course it isn’t... . Gee, wait 
till you see my model airplane. 

Bossier (Still at his book): You can 
have your airplane. I’ll take South 
Africa. Boy, what adventures! 


(Moru_ERr re-enters all smiles and ex- 
citement.) 
Moruer: John, what do you think? 


There’s not only one — but two sets 
of encyclopedias out there — isn’t it 
wonderful? Just what the library 
needs! Oh, I’m so happy — 

FaTuER (Glad too): Vera...So am I. 

Bossit: Gee, Mom got her wish too. 

Dick: Everyone did. . . . Dad’s going 
to travel through his books — 

FaTHER: Well, of course if you really 
want me to tell the truth, there’s 
one wish I didn’t get. 

Mortuer: What’s that? (BELINDA en- 
ters left carrying a plate with some 
pudding with gravy over it. She walks 
over to FATHER.) 

BrE.inpA: Mistah Andrews, since yo’ 
is so hungry, ah thought maybe you’d 
try this out while ah gets dinner on 


the table. 

FatuEr (His eyes popping): Belinda, 
it can’t be — it isn’t — 

Beuinpa: But it is, suh — Yorkshire 
pudding. Jest taste it. 

FaTHER (Dipping in): I can’t believe — 
hmmmm-hmmmm — wonderful — 
delicious — just like Grandma used 
to make. Food for the gods, 
Belinda, food for the gods — but 
wait a minute, you said you never 
even heard of Yorkshire pudding. 

Beurinpa: Ah didn’t, Mistah Andrews, 
but when ah was opening up those 
books, one of de fust things I come 
to was an old-fashioned cook book, 
so I looked through and sure enough 
theah it was — Yorkshire pudding. 
I jest beated it up. 

FatuEer: Well, Belinda, all I can say 
is — you have fulfilled my fondest 
wish. 

Beuinpa: Yes, suh — thank you, suh. 
(She goes out beaming.) 

Patty: My goodness, there’s magic or 
something around here. 

Dick: Dad even gets his pudding. 

Bossie: You can even learn to cook 
from a book. 

Moruer: Of course. It’s just as I’ve 
always tried to tell all of you. You'll 
never be at a loss for anything if 
there’s a good book nearby. Books 
are like keys. They unlock the doors 
to almost everything — fun and ad- 
venture and knowledge — well, to 
a whole new world if we’ll only look 
for it. (Quick curtain.) 


THE END 





Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Flag the Limited 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Mr. Oakes, Towerman at Jupiter 
Junction 

JITTERS 

BEANO 

STUFFY 

Ericson, Conductor on the Limited 

Brown, engineer on the Limited 

SETTING: Jupiter Junction Signal 
Tower. 

Ar Rise: Mr. Oakes is discovered sit- 
ting at switchboard down centre, while 
the three boys, Sturry, Jirrers, and 
BFANO are up right taking off rain 
coats and various boy scout para- 
phernalia. Thunder is heard through- 
out.) 

JirrErs (After a mcment): Boy, it sure 
is raining. We just made it in the 
nick of time. 

Sturry: You're not kiddin! We're 
awfully glad you let us in, Mister, or 
we’d be soaked through by this time. 

OaxEs (Sitting back in chair): Oakes is 
the name, boys. You’re welcome to 
Jupiter Junction tower. Might be 
against regulations, but if you don’t 
play around with the switches or try 
to flag the trains as they go by, I 
guess we can manage to keep you 
dry through the storm. You from 
the city? 

Beano (Coming down centre): Yes, sir. 
We started on a fourteen mile hike 
this morning, and we planned to 
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stay all night somewhere. 

Jirrers: We'll probably have to sleep 
in some barn tonight. Boy, listen to 
that thunder. (Down right, sits.) 

Sturry: You afraid of it? 

Jitrers: I’m not afraid of the thunder, 
but the way that lightning is playing 
around all those wires out there gives 
me the jumps. 

Beano (Laughingly): That’s why we 
call him Jitters. He always has 
them. 

Oaxrs: You don’t have to be nervous 
around here, son. All these instru- 


ments are grounded. This old rail- 
road tower has been through some 
pretty bad storms, summer and 
winter, and it’s still here doing busi- 
ness. In about fifteen minutes you 
can watch the Limited go by. She’s 
late and she’ll be making up time. 


Brano: It’s swell here. My grand- 
father used to work on the railroad. 
In the shops. He’s retired now. 

Oaxrs: There are nearly a million 
people who work on the railroads of 
this country. Many of them stay on 
until they retire, just as your grand- 
father did. I’ve been on the railroad 
for over thirty years. 

Jitters: A million people just to run 
trains? They must get into each 
other’s way. What do they all do? 

Srurry (Sarcastically): About half of 
them work in information booths 





answering stupid questions that 
people like you ask. 

Jirrers: Okay, wise guy. But a mil- 
lion people is a lot for the B & M. 

Oakes: They don’t all work on one 
road. There are companies in the 
East, the West, South, all parts of 
the country. And they don’t all just 
run trains, either. That’s the job of 
the engineers, firemen, and train- 
men. 

Beano: That’s what I’d like to be, an 
engineer. 

Jitters: Not me. I want to be a pilot 
of a plane. 

OaxeEs (Smilingly): When I was a kid 
everybody I knew wanted to be an 
engineer on the railroad. Now kids 
want to be pilots. Just like the 
pilot, the engineer is an important 
job that takes certain requirements. 
And there’re ten jobs to every one 


engineer. That’s why I’m in a tower. 

Jitrers: But this is kind of lonely, and 
not very exciting. 

Oakes (Amused): Well, it has its mo- 
ments. Perhaps you’d rather be a 
conductor. He’s the boss of every 
train. Or there are the shops with 


the mechanics, and the clerical 
forces, and maintenan:e men. There 
are jobs for everybody on the rail- 
roads, even doctors and nurses. 

Jitrers: I'll stick to flying. Why 
when things start humming again 
there'll be so many freight and pas- 
senger planes, they won’t need 
trains. Even now planes are carry- 
ing freight across the country and to 
all parts of the world. Railroads will 
be old fashioned. 

Beano: I don’t think that’s true, do 
you, Mr. Oakes? 


OaxeEs: Son, it will take a heap of 
planes to carry the millions of tons 
of freight — yes, I’ll bet it’s nearly 
a billion tons, and nearly a billion 
and a half of passengers that the rail- 
roads carry in a year. 

Sturry: Whew! No wonder they say 
the railroads are groaning with work. 

Oakes: There’s going to be some pretty 
bright futures for young men in the 
railroad of tomorrow, don’t you for- 
get it. It’s like the old saying — 
don’t sell railroads short. 

Jitters: I think I'll wait to see if I can 
get through high school before worry- 
ing about a future. I’m all snarled 
up in algebra right now. (There is a 
particularly loud clap of thunder and 
the lights go out) Boy! That did it! 

Beano: That struck near here, I’ll bet. 
(He goes down front and looks out.) 

Srurry: I could feel the building shake. 

Beano (Suddenly — excitedly): Look! 
It struck that pole. 

Jitters (Beside him): Where? Gosh, 
it’s over the track! 

(OaxkEs has risen, comes forward and 
looks. He is evidently alarmed. Goes 
to switchtable.) 

Beano: The Limited! It’ll get wrecked 
on that pole and all those wires! 
They’re right over the track! 

Oaxes (With a show of excitement): 
We'll get the next station below. 
They can flag her. (He takes phone 
. . . jiggles it for a short time.) That 
wire must be shorted. (Moves 
quickly up right, takes large sack, 
raincoat, signal flag) You boys stay 
here, I’ll go down the track and flag 
her. I’ve got over ten minutes. One 
of you get on that phone and keep 
trying it. Tell him it’s J.J. calling 





and the track’s blocked, power’s 
gone, and the signals are locked. 
He’s to stop the Limited until we 
give him a clear. Be sure you don’t 
touch anything else. (OaKEs hurries 
out up left.) 

BEANO (As he moves to phone): Yes, sir. 
(Jiggles receiver.) 

JitrERs: Gosh, there must be hundreds 
of people on that train. And if it 
hits that pole, it’ll bounce right into 
this tower. (Starts for door.) 

Sturry: Where are you going? 

Jitters: Anywhere but here. 
was that! 

Sturry: Just thunder. Stay put, will 
you? You heard what he said. 

Jitters: That wasn’t thunder. (Goes 
to exit, looks out — alarmed) Hey! 
He fell! Give me a hand, you guys! 
(He goes out. Others follow him 
quickly. They are off stage nearly a 
minute. When they re-enter BEANO 
and Strurry are carrying OaKEs who 
is groaning. JITTERS is carrying the 
flag and bag of flares.) 

Beano: Here, put him in his chair. 
(They move chair to left of signal 
board, put OaKEs in it.) 

Oakes (Groaning): Oh, I slipped and 
turned my ankle. 

Jrtrers: How about the train! 
were going to flag it! 

Beano: I couldn’t get them on the 
phone. 

Oakes (Evidently in pain): I can’t go 
down that track this way. You'll 
have to do it for me. 

Sturry: Beano, you stay here with 
him. Jitters come on, we'll do it. 
Get the flares and the signal flag. 

Jitrers: I have them, but I don’t 
know what to do with them. 


What 


You 


OakEs: Stay off the track — Keep to 
the side. Take a flare and light it 
every hundred yards. They can see 
those a mile ahead. 

Jirrers (Nervously): Here, you take 
the flares. (Hands bag to Sturry) 
I’ll carry the flag. 

Oakes: Keep the flares away from your 
faces — and don’t walk on the tracks! 
You have less than’ ten minutes. 

Sturry: Will these things light in the 
rain? 

Beano (Looking out): It isn’t raining 
hard now. It’s stopping. 

OaxEs: Give me one, quick, I’ll show 
you. (Takes flare from bag) Just 
scratch that along here, it will light. 

Sturry: Okay, I’ll try it. 

Jitrers: I'll flag the Limited if you 
can’t work them. Let’s go. (He 
dashes out followed by StuFFy.) 

BEANo (Anziously — as he moves down 
looking out): I hope they make it. 

Oakes (Working at telegraph key on 
switchboard, grimly): They have to. 
All the wires are down south of us. 
I'll try to get a telegraph key open 
to the north of us and contact the 
dispatcher. (Sound of telegraph key. 
Thunder seems very distant now.) 

Beano: There goes a flare. It’s burn- 
ing. He dropped it right beside the 
track. 

OaxEs: Good! (Telegraph key tapping) 
I’ve got a line open. Too late. She’s 
passed the tower below us. 

Beano: How long will it take for her 
to get here? 

Oakes: About eight minutes. 

Beano: Eight minutes. The way 
they’re running they’ll be two miles 
down the track in that time. There 
goes another flare. 





Oaxrs: Help me over. Those flares 
can be seen a couple of miles away. 
(Brano goes to Oaxes, helps him 
hobble. They are looking out intently 
as the curtain lowers.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene 2 

Settinc: The same. 

Time: Twenty minutes later. 

At Rise: Oakes is sitting in his chair, 
down left, Conductor Ericson is 
kneeling beside him. Engineer BROWN 
is also down left. Jitters, BEANO, 
and Sturry are down right. 

Ericson (Rising): Looks like a bad 
sprain. I’d have some x-rays taken 
if I were you. (To boys) Boys, we 
certainly want to thank you for 
what you did today. 

Sturry: Gosh, we were so scared, we 
just followed orders. 

Jitters: I didn’t know I could run so 
fast. I’m going out for track. 

Brown: I saw the flares a long way off, 
but when I saw you waving the flag, 
I set my brakes hard. 

Jirrers: You were going so fast when 
you went by us, I thought you’d 
never stop in time. 

Brown: We stopped all right. We 
might have pushed that pole aside 
going through, but then again, we 
might have been pretty well wrecked. 

Oakes (At telegraph key): I’ve got a 
clearance for you from the dis- 
patcher. As soon as your crew can 
clear that pole off the track, you may 
proceed. 

Ericson: Good, I’ll include you boys’ 
names on my report. Could we take 
you on to the city with us? 


Brown: It’s not regulations, but 
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couldn’t we fix it for them to ride in 
the cab with me? 

Ericson: Well, they saved the train, I 
guess we could do something for 
them. 

Jitters: A ride in the engineer’s cab 
on the Limited! Boy! I didn’t want 
to hike anymore anyway. 

Beano: You don’t have to ask me 
twice. (They are gathering coats and 
paraphernalia) Let’s go! 

Srurry: How about leaving you, Mr. 
Oakes. Will you be all right? 

Oakes: I'll be all right. My relief is on 
the way with a repair crew to repair 
the wires. (70 Conpuctor) You 
know, Ericson, I’ve a hunch these 
boys might be made into railroaders 
— if we work on them a bit. 

Brano: You won’t need to work on 
me, I’m convinced. As soon as I get 
out of high school, I’m going to put 


in my application for a job on the 
B & M. 

Ericson: Good enough! We can al- 
ways use bright young men with 


initiative and courage. The rail- 
roads are still growing, boy, and you 
might as well grow with them. 
Jitters (As they move): Not for me. 
It’s too exciting. (All laugh) 
Beano: And he was the one who said 
it was dull and lonely here. 
Jitters: Yeh, but Mr. Oakes said it 
had its moments. We must of been 
here in one of those big moments. 
Oakes (Laughingly) : Come again, boys. 
Strurry (At door): We will — when 
you don’t have a train to flag! (They 
all go owt. OaxkeEs, smiling, turns to 
his switchboard. Sound of telegraph 
key as curtain falls.) 
THE END 





Part Six 


Radio Play 





Walk Proudly Here—Americans 


by Lyda M. Ickler 


Characters 

Bun, a very young wounded soldier from 
Missouri 

Guipk, a proud Philadelphian 

Cappy, an old soldier 

HENRIETTA, @ precocious 11-year-old 

STENOGRAPHER, a breezy, friendly girl 

Sounp: Chestnut Street traffic, pulling 
up to curb. Sound of a car (Jeep), 
slam of door, men’s voices calling ‘So 
long Bud” and “Pick you up about 
three kid.” “O.K. fellows — thanks.” 
Sound of car starting off. 

Bup (In awe, thinking aloud): Gosh, so 
this is Independence Hall. Yep, it 
does look just like the history book 
pictures only — (Animated feminine 
voices.) 

STENOGRAPHER: Oh! — I beg — Oh-h! 

Bup: Oh—I beg your pardon—I 
didn’t look where I—Did my 
crutch jam your fect very — 

STENOGRAPHFR: Skip it soldier. We 
weren’t looking where we were going 
either. 

Bup: And @ guess I was in a kind of 
trance. It’s the first time I’ve ever 
seen Independence Hall and — 

STENOGRAPHER: Sure — you're thrilled 
to death. So am I — when I have 
time to think that I pass it four times 
a day and work across the street. 

Bup: A crowd of us came down from 
Valley Forge — the rest of the fel- 
lows have been here before, so they 
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went to a show but I — 
STENOGRAPHER: You came to find out 
where this liberty and freedom busi- 
ness all started. Well, that middle 
building is Jt — Independence Hall. 
Bup: Is that tower up there where the 
Liberty Bell used to hang? 
STENOGRAPHER: Uh — huh — and the 
building to the left is Old City Hall: 
the one to the right is Congress Hall. 
Bup: It’s just like the picture post card 
I sent Mom — with Independence 
Square in the background, and those 
old-fashioned lamp posts. 
STENOGRAPHER: I never noticed them 
before. (Pause) Have yourself a 
good time soldier — and remember 
it belongs to you too! 
Bup: Thank you for being so kind — 
STENOGRAPHER (Laughs): Just put me 
down as a self-appointed welcoming 
committee, soldier boy. Pesides, I’m 
on a diet so lunch doesn’t bother 
me. Good bye and — good luck. 
Bup: Good bye — (Laughs) Miss Ptila- 
delphia— (Girls’ laughter and chatter 
die away then roar of troffic dies as 
Bup enters Independence Hall.) 
Music: Few bars of “My Country ’Tis 
of Thee’ played under the halting 
footsteps and crutch movement which 
indicate Bup’s inside the Shrine of 
Liberty. 
GuiwE (In rather sing-song voice): To 
your left is the Declaration Cham- 





ber—the chairs, desk, inkstand, 
table and fireplaces are the original 
ones used by the Continental Con- 
gress. 

Sounp: Footsteps moving to and fro 

GuiweE (Jn natural warm voice): Hello, 
soldier —like me to show you 
around and point out — 

Bup: Thanks but — could I just kinda 
get used to it first? Maybe later, but 
right now I got to pinch myself to 
realize — 

Guipe: Sure, kid, I know. I’ve seen 
thousands of ’em—men, women 
and kids kinda go glassy-eyed and 
walk as if they were treading on eggs 
when they cross that door. That’s 
what makes ’em Americans. 

Bup (Slight laugh): Guess that’s what 
ails me—TI’ve got a touch of 


“‘Americanitis.” 
GuipE: I’d say you'd had it a long 


time, soldier. 

Bun: That’s the Declaration Chamber? 

GuivE: Yep, and sort of empty now 
except for that pesky kid and Grand- 
pop. He’s from the soldier’s home — 
comes down here about once a 
month, for a tonic, he says. Watch 
out he doesn’t talk you to death. 

Bup: O.K., and thanks. 

Sounp: Footsteps and crutch sounds 
entering Declaration Chamber with 
few bars of “My Country...” played 
under. 

Bup (Thinking aloud): There’s the 
chair Washington sat in. There’s 
the sun decoration painted on the 
back. (Cappy makes noise of clearing 
his throat to attract attention.) 

Sounp: Shuffling feet. 

Cappy (Old, quivery but strong voice): 
Yep, son that’s what I said. I’m 
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Cap’n Wood of Philadelphia at your 
service — Cappy for short — what’s 
yours? 

Bup: Bud James, and I’m — don’t 
laugh — I’m from Missouri. 

Cappy: I like boys from Missouri — 
‘cause they want to be shown, and 
Cappy’s just the feller to show them. 

Bup: You come to Independence Hall 
a lot — 

Cappy (Reverently): Haven’t missed a 
month, Bud, ’cept when I was in the 
Army and stationed too far away. 
Used to live around here. 

Bup: I guess almost every president 
has been here. 

Cappy: Yep and I didn’t miss one of 
’em. Been kicking myself though 
that I wasn’t born yet when Abe 
Lincoln came here in ’61. I'll have 
to show you where he stood outside. 
They’ve marked the spot. 

Bun: I'd like to see it. Lincoln was my 
favorite hero in school. 

Cappy: Mine too, son. But I’ll be a 
gabbing on all day. 

Bup: Who designed Independence 
Hall? 

Cappy: A famous Colonial lawyer — 
believe it or not—a Mr. Andrew 
Hamilton. Its foundation was laid 
in 1732. 

Bup: The year Washington was born? 

Cappy: Yep — and for years it was the 
meeting place of the Pennsylvania 
Provincial Assembly. And _ believe 
me they made it hot for liberty 
snatchers even then. (Timid foot- 
steps of child approaching) Why 
they — well, we got company — 
two big ears and pigtails. 

Bup (Laughing): That’s the little girl 
who has done everything but stand 





on her head examing the room. 

Henrietta (High piping voice): Oh, I 
wouldn’t do that. I only wanted to 
see what the chairs looked like un- 
derneath. (Bup laughs.) 

Cappy (Trying to be stern): Where’s 
your mother? 

Henrietta: Working. (Proudly) She’s 
making aeroplanes. 

Bup: Are you down here all by your- 
self, little girl? 

HENRIETTA (Annoyed): My name’s 
Henrietta and I’m eleven and in 
seventh grade and I’m not so little. 

Cappy: That’s the younger generation. 
If I were your father — 

HENRIETTA: I haven’t got a father — 
any more — not since Pearl Harbor. 

Bun: Gosh! 

Cappy (Clears throat): Now I suppose 
you too want to know all about 
Independence Hall, eh, Henrietta? 

HenrieTra: I been coming here ever 
since the officer who gave Mummy 
Daddy’s medal said that Daddy and 
the others died for liberty. 

Bun (Gently): And you thought coming 
to Independence Hall might help 
you find out what men are fighting 
and dying for? 

Henrietta: I guess that’s it, soldier. 

Bun: Call me Bud. 

HENRIETTA: Bud— you must have 
been pretty brave yourself to get 
wounded like that. Don’t you mind 
having to — 

Bun: I did mind, Henrietta. That’s 
why I came to Independence Hall — 
to find something — 

Cappy: You did — Henrietta and me: 


angry like and declared, (Orates) 
“These United Colonies are and of 
right ought to be free, independent 
States.” 

Bup: That must have been a bomb 
shell, Cappy. 

HENRIETTA: He must have been brave 
to say that in those days. 

Cappy (Drily): He was a-heading for 
trouble all right. Liberty’s never 
been an easy thing to get and keep. 

Henrietta: I wish I had been here 
when the Declaration was adopted— 

Cappy: They were trying times. ’Twas 
no cinch to decide what to do. 

Bup: The guidebook says that the 
Continental Congress commissioned 
George Washington Commander-in- 
Chief right in this room. 

Cappy: Yep and right in here our flag 
was adopted and received its name. 

Henrietta: If these walls could talk. 

Cappy: Well, they can’t Henrietta. 
But I can — Right here is where the 
Constitutional Convention decided 
the people of the United States 
should rule. 

Bup: I can almost see them; Washing- 
ton in the speaker’s chair, the one 
with the sun on the back — Old Dr. 
Franklin — Alexander Hamilton — 
Madison — 

Henrietta: All but Thomas Jefferson. 

Bup: How come? Wasn’t he there, the 
man who — 

Henrietta: That’s what everyone 
says, but Thomas Jefferson was in 
Europe then. We sent him, so he 
missed helping make the Consti- 
tution. 


Look, children, on this very spot Cappy: But he did his share on the 


Richard Henry Lee of Virginia 


Declaration. 


jumped up—real handsome and Bun: Say, Cappy, what did they use 
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the other buildings for — just meet- 
ings? 

Cappy: Congress Hall was built round 
1787, and when Philadelphia was the 
nation’s Capital from 1790 to 1800 
the United States Congress met 
there, just like the name says. In 
that same building George Washing- 
ton took the oath of office for his 
second term. 

Henrietta: What about Old City 
Hall? 

Bup (Laughing): From its name I’d 
say it was a City Hall. 

Cappy: More than that son. After it 
was built in 1790, the United States 
Supreme Court met there and 
handed down all its decisions. And 
believe me their decisions made the 
fur fly in those days, when some 
people thought the nation wasn’t 
going to amount to much. 


Henrietta: Where did you learn so 
much Cappy? 

Bun: He does sound as though he had 
swallowed a few history books. 

Cappy (With dignity): I’m a Phila- 
delphian, been one for seventy-three 


years—and proud of it. As a 
citizen of the birthplace of the 
United States I’d be ashamed not to 
know why I should walk proudly in 
these here halls. 

Bup (Seriously): Cappy, I think 
Henrietta and I were lucky to meet 
you this afternoon. You know what 
it is to be a real American. 

HENRIETTA: Let’s go out in the hall to 
see the Liberty Bell, Cappy. 

Sounp: Shuffling footsteps; sound of 
crutch, with few bars of “My Coun- 
try ...” played under.) 

Bun: Gosh but the bell is big! 


Henrietta: And the crack — how 
wide it is? Looks as if they tried to 
fix it. 

Cappy: They did once, but it didn’t 
work. 

Henrietta: Didn’t the bell used to be 
up in the tower, Cappy? 

Cappy: Yep, used to call the Assembly 
together. It rang to protest the 
Stamp and Sugar acts, and when 
Paul Revere brought the news of 
Lexington to Philadelphia. 

Bun: And we all know it rang when the 
Declaration was made public. 

Henrietta: I'll bet it sounded espe- 
cially glad when it rang to tell the 
people peace was declared. 

Cappy: The Liberty Bell has been 
rung for joyful and sad events. When 
Washington died, it tolled and 
people stood around Independence 
Square and wept like babies. 

Bup: It cracked when tolling someone’s 
death, didn’t it? 

Cappy: Yep, in 1835 when Chief Justice 
Marshall died. Lots of folks think it 
cracked when the Declaration was 
signed, but it didn’t. 

Henrietta: Just looking at the Lib- 
erty Bell makes me feel funny all 
over. Every time'I come it’s the 
same way. 

Cappy: That’s because you’re an 
American. 

Henrietta (Astonished): Do you mean 

Bun: I guess having a big lump in my 
throat makes me an American too. 

Cappy: ’Course it does. No living, 
red-blooded American can look at 
this bell without — well — without 
having his whole innards do a hand- 
spring. And as for a born and bred 





Philadelphian — 

Henrietta: Look, Bud, there’s print- 
ing around the bell. Read it. 

Bup (Slowly): ‘“Proclaim Liberty 
Throughout The Land Unto All 
The Inhabitants Thereof.” 

HENRIETTA: That’s from the Bible. 

Cappy: That there bell zs liberty, son. 

Bup: I wish Mom could see it — 
America’s most precious relic. I 
wonder if I could just touch it. 

Cappy: Why not, son? I figure the 
Liberty Bell would feel right proud 
to have one of her defenders pat her. 

Henrietta: Gee, Bud, you look dif- 
ferent — not so pale and wobbly. 

Cappy (Laughing): And I declare, your 
ears don’t stick out as far Henrietta. 

Henrietta: That’s because I heard 
what I was listening for. 

Cappy: What was that? 

HENRIETTA: Why my daddy died for 
freedom as the officer said. He used 
to bring me here a lot. He never 
said much but I guess he was feeling 
all funny same as me — because we 
were both Americans. 

Cappy: I expect that’s just it Henri- 
etta. 

Bup: You know, Cappy, Henrietta and 
I have a lot to thank you for — 
Cappy: Nonsense, son, you know if I 
had my way every American would 
visit Independence Hall and the 
Liberty Bell at least once a year. 
Then you'd find out how many mil- 
lions of real Americans we have in 
this Country. Bet it would pep up 
production and stamp out a lot of 

grumbling too. 

Henrietta: Philadelphians can see 
Independence Hall whenever they 
want. 


Cappy (Sighing): But do they? 

Bun: I guess they don’t think — as the 
girl I met said. 

Cappy (Banging): Well they should 
think. Why, when Woodrow Wilson 
came here in World War I you know 
what he said? “Came to feed his 
spirit.” 

Bun: A good idea. 

Henrietta: I’m going to see what I 
can do in our school, although I’m 
sure nearly everyone has been here. 
I can’t imagine any one past second 
grade who — 

Bup: O.K., Henrietta, you find out, 
and get ’em down here for a dose of 
“Americanitis.” That’s your job. 

Cappy (Drily): And what’s yours, son? 

Bun: To get rid of this doggone crutch 
in a hurry. 

From now on Miss Liberty Bell’s my 
personal mascot. 

Cappy: Yours and a couple of million 
other fellers like you — including 
Henrietta’s dad. I got to get along 
now. Put on the feed bag around 
five out at the home. 

Henrietta: Home? 

Carry: Yep, Soldier’s Home. Good 
food there and plenty of old codgers 
like myself to chew the fat with. 

Sounp: Shuffling of Cappy’s footsteps 
receding into background. 

Bup: Good bye, Captain Wood, and 
thanks. 

Henrietta: Good bye, Cappy dear. 
We'll stay awhile to see the rest. 
Cappy (Voice receding): Good bye, you 
two, and remember—“ Walk proudly 

here, Americans.” 

Music: “My Country ’Tis of Thee” 
swells out on last few bars. 

THE END 





Part Seven 


Production Notes 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Pays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary pro- 
duction information in readily accessible form. 
It must be stressed, however, that none of the 
ideas set forth below are to be considered as 
rules or prerequisites to successful perform- 
ances. hey are rather suggestions which 
must necessarily be altered and revised to fit 
the individual director’s own casting and stag- 
ing problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic 
costumes and beautiful sets, professional light- 
ing and makeup; or often, just as effectively, 
using nothing but a plain cyclorama or back- 
drop for scenery, a mere suggestion of furnish- 
ings and costumes, and little or no lighting. In 
most cases very little of the charm or realism 


of the plays will be lost, because they are se- 
lected with this in mind. Therefore, schools 
without any staging or lighting facilitiesneed 
not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Vo- 
cational Guidance Plays, are especially writ- 
ten for classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio A iy may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time 
on their local station, or by those which have 
sound equipment; but also by any group which 
can purchase a very inexpensive microphone 
unit to be hooked up with any radio. In this 
last case, the cast will “broadcast” from 
another classroom, from the cloakroom, or 
from behind stage in the auditorium, and will 
be heard wherever the speaker or radio is 
placed. Or, the cast may be grouped around a 
dummy microphone without any amplifier. 
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TuRKEY TURNS THE TABLES 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. Rocky 
wears a sweat shirt and flannel slacks. 
Hassim is dressed in a dark suit. 

Properties: Newspaper, slip of note paper, 
axe, hat and coat for Fiddle, purse, suitcase, 
handkerchief. 

Setting: Modern American living room, com- 
fortably furnished. There is a sofa, arm- 
chairs, occasional tables and chairs, and 
larps placed about the room. 

Lighting: Lights go off on cue. 


RUBBER 

Characters: 4 ma'e; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Clarissa wears worn, silk dress of 
floor length. The bill collector and furniture 
man are dressed in dark trousers stuffed in 
boots, overcoats, dark mufflers, hats, and 
mittens. Under a shabby overcoat Charles 
wears narrow, light colored trousers stuffed 
in boots, a dark cutaway coat, a dented 
stovepipe hat. Betty is dressed in a plain, 
long, black dress with tight waist. Julia 
wears a fur cape over a long silk dress, and 
a poke bonnet trimmed with feathers. 
Wayne is dressed in the same style as 
Charles, but his clothes are new and elegant. 

Properties: Sewing basket, boy’s jacket, 
market basket, pair of men’s overshoes 
smeared with grey plastocene, large table- 


spoon covered with gilt paint, a tray, tea- 
pot and cups, a plate, a box of cookies, faded 
draperies for one window, an ornate clock, 
& vase, asmall oriental rug, ashawl, a round 
dish in which there is greenish plastocene, 
a large, fine chair. 

Setting: A room so meanly furnished in general 
that the rug, chair, etc., accentuate the ap- 
pearance of poverty. There’ are two win- 
dows at the rear. The drapery hangs over 
one. A cheap window shade covers the 
upper sash of tne other. There is a door be- 
tween the windows and other door at the 
right and left. There are several wooden 
pegs set in the rear wall. A bench and table 
stand at the right. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tempest In A Teapot 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. 

Properties: Large silver teapot, small vases of 
flowers, cookies, ledgers, filing envelopes, 
tablecloths, books, newspaper, tray, china 
teapot, cups and saucers, coat for Fred 
handkerchief for Agnes, large stack of small 
envelopes. 

Setting: A comfortable American living room, 
set for a party. There are small white 
doilies or tablecloths on all the little tables 
in the room and a fancy tablecloth on a 
card table which has n set upstage 
center. Upstage center is a fireplaee with a 





mantel above it. In the rear wall to the 
right is a door leading to a hall and the front 
door, and in the center of the left wall, 
another door leading to the rest of the house. 
Against the right wall stands a large old- 
fashioned desk with books, papers, and a 
telephone. Upstage from the desk is a com- 
fortable easy chair. A pair of arm clairs 
bank the fireplace. Other chairs and tables 
are placed about the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


ANGEL OF MERcY 


of the table and the door to the wood-shed. 

In the wall between the rear door and the 

window are several pegs on which hang a 

small girl’s coat, a woman’s coat and shawl. 

In center of left wall is a fireplace. 
Lighting: None required. 


Tue Srurr or Heroes 
Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern, everyday clothes. Johnnie 
wears a bathrobe. 
Properties: Book, newspaper. 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. Setting: A modern American living room, com- 


Playing Trme: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene I the girls are dressed in 
clotkes of the period. Scene II: Florence 
wears a long, dark dress with a white apron 
over it. Mary is dressed in the same fashion. 
Dr. Goodale wears a white uniform. Dr. 
Hall is dressed in military uniform of the 

riod. Scene III: Florence wears a plain, 


fortably furnished. A door at right leads 
into a hall. Downstage at left center is a 
sofa placed diagonatly. There is a small 
table in front of it with a glass of water and 
bottle of medicine on it. At right is a large 
easy chair. There are other chairs and 
tables placed about the room. A bookcase 
stands against one wall. 


ong black dress and hat with a veil that Leghting: None required. 

covers her face. The other characters are ; 

dressed in elaborate clothes of the period. Bos’s ARMISTICE PARADE 

The servant wears a butler’s wallore. — 8: 7 male; 5 female; male and female 
Properties: Embroidery work, basin, bandages, Tas. : 

stationery, scrubbing brush, pail, kerchief, Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


shawl, kerosene lamp, pencil, candy, fruit, Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. The 
piece of notepaper. Soldier is in uniform. Munitions wears & 
Setting: Scene 1: The living room of the period. black suit of shiny material. Love is dressed 
At the center rear is a large globe with a in a white flowing robe. The Four Freedoms 
footstool beside it. At left stage is an wear long, full gowns of pastel colors. 


elaborate divan. Other chairs and tables Properties: Ball, heavy cardboard for sign, 
are placed about the room. Scene II: At money, rope. — has 

the right is a rough, unpainted table with a Seéting: All that is required is a park bench. 
bench behind it and another to the side. A backdrop suggesting a playground may 
An unlighted lamp stands on the table. On be used. : 

the seu ve of -_ tay oe Lighting: None required. 

stacked with shirts, socks, slippers, flannels 

ete. A bench stands beside the shelves. . mst wa te gg 

Scene III: Living room of the period. A Playing Siene> 00 taietden 


large divan is on one side of the stage with : ~ : 

a chaise lounge on the other, with an elab- oo Sees goons anne pesyee nabs 
orate footstool beside it. A serving table Senichee ent keene Gin, The titer 
laden with fruit and sweets is between wean: Gael twendath 8g Jer Phi * . Marilyn 


the divan and the chaise lounge. : : ? ; 
beers . : , wears a simple, plain long dress in the first 
Lighting: None required in first and third two scenes; in the last two scenes she we 


Gok Scene II: the stage should be quite a long robe and a crown. The servant is 


dressed in a long, dark dress with a white 
Tue Darkest Hour apron and cap. The Dwarf is dressed in 
Characters: 3 male; 4 female. brown, long, tight-fitting pants which fit 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. over his feet and curl up at the toes. Little 
Costumes: Colonial dress of the seventeenth bells are attached to the feet. A pointed 
century. matching cap completes his outfit. 
Properties: A few potatoes, a handful of corn, Properties: Scroll, gold colored bits of paper, 
pieces of wood, an old musket. tube, necklace. 
Setting: The living room of a log hut. At the Setting: Scene I: All that is required is a large 


rear is a door at right center and a window, 
left center, opening upon the yard. At the 
right a door leads to the wood-shed. At 
front center is a small table on which is a 
musket. A chair stands near each end of 
the table, and there is one between the right 


chair on a platform for the throne. Scene 
II: The room can be bare except for a spin- 
ning wheel and piles of straw. Last two 
Scenes: Large chair for the Queen; other 
furniture, if desired. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Tue Lion AND THE MovusE 

Characters: 1 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Lion may be dressed in long 
yellow or tan pants with matching jerkin 
with long sleeves. A lion’s face may be 
made of cardboard and attached to the 
player’s head. The Mouse is dressed in grey 
storts and matching jerkin. A mouse’s face 
may be made of cardboard and used. 

Propertics: None required. 

Setting: All that is necessary is some bushes 
in the background with a net caught in 
them. A tennis net could be used. If de- 
sired, a backdrop of a woody scene may 
be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


THANKFUL INDEED 

Characters: 6 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Butcher wears a white bib- 
apron. The Tailor wears a bright-colored 
apron. The Blacksmith wears a black bib 
apron. The Farmer is dressed in overalls 
and a straw hat. Bobby wears bright- 
colored play clothes. The pony may wear 
long, brown pants and a matching jerkin 
with long sleeves. -A horse’s head may be 
made of cardboard and tied about the 
player’s face. If desired, two children may 








PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


-> If you are asubscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


w-> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


=> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 

Each p'aybook costs on'y fen cen's, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 

To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 

that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Bos:on 16, Mass. 
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be used to play the pony and a more elabo- 
rate costume may be made. 
Properties: Basket, sausage, piece of cloth, 
horseshoe, a pumpkin, a small cart. 
Setting: None is required. However, if desired 
a backdrop of a highway may be used. 
Lighting: None required. 


Tue Userut ScaRECcROW 

Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Three Crows are dressed in 
black suits with long pants; paper wings are 
attached to their arms. The Scarecrow 
wears blue overalls, an old black coat and 
and old straw hat. Farmer Brown wears 
overalls and a plaid shirt. Judy is dressed 
in an everyday cotton dress. 

Properties: Ears of corn, book. 

Setting: No setting is required. However, a 
backdrop of a garden may be used if desired. 

Taghting: None required. 


A Buncu or Krys 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Tvme: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. Belinda 
wears a white apron over a dark dress. Vera 
wears a hat when she makes her entrance. 

Properties: Newspaper, several cartons, books, 
deep dish for pudding. 

Setting: Typical American living room. There 
are small tables and easy chairs placed 
about the room. A large sofa stands at 
right center. An entrance to the right leads 
outside and another entrance at the left 
leads to other parts of the house. There is 
a mirror on the left wall. 

Lightung: None required. 


FLaG THE LimITED 

Characters: 6 male. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. 

Properties: Boy Scout paraphernalia, rain coats 
for boys and Mr. Cakes, canvas bag full of 
sticks for flares, signal flags, telegraph key, 
telephones. 

Setting: The effect of a railroad tower should 
be given. Down center is a switchboard, 
the base of which is hidden from the audi- 
ence. The face of the switchboard is away 
from the audience. The front of the stage 
represents the open windows looking down 
on the track. There are several chairs right 
and left, and one at the switchboard. There 
is a long bench up right and a coat rack at 
one side of it. The exit to the stairs is up 
left. Railroad gear such as lanterns, signal 
flags, etc., are about the tower. 

Lighting: After the lightning strikes, the light 
above the switchboard goes out. 
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Part Eight 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Tue Srtver InKweLL. By Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00 

The Juvenile Editor of the Chicago Sun 
Book Week writes the story of how Lynn 
Sheridan got to be an author. Convinced that 
ber job in a library gave her no material for 
stories, Lynn went to work in the children’s 
book department of a publishing house. Here 
she met Bryce Hunter, who criticized with 
fervor her attitude toward writing and living, 
and Cleo Barkridge, an author whom Lynn 
wanted to glamorize in a story. But worry 
about her sister Patty’s friendship with the 
local tough guy kept Lynn’s mind off her 
writing. 

How Lynn finally found her plot marks the 
climax of an authentic-sounding story, of 
particular interest to anyone who wants to 
write. (Junior High and older.) 


We Have Tomorrow. By Arna Bontemps. 
Illustrated by Marion Palfi. 
M  filin Co.. $2.00. 

A turilling and caeery presented series of 


Houghton 


biograpl ical sketches of twelve prominent 
young Negro men and women. Hazel Scott, 
Dean Dixon, and Benjamin O. Davis (the 
first Negro graduate of West Point) are among 
those discussed. 

The author is a winner of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fellowship, and has written a number of 
well-known juveniles. (Junior High and older.) 


Parriot IN THE Sappte. By J. C. Nolan. 

Julian Messner, Inc. $2.00. 

Kye Devon, who grew up orphaned in a 
clearing hacked out of the Tennessee forest, 
was making his way in the America of 1812 at 
an age when most boys were still kept at 
home. Through a series of incidents, Kye 
came to know Andrew Jackson, and became 
express courier to the President of the United 
States. His work gave him a first-hand view 
of the conflict brewing between America and 
England, and helped him make his decision, 
when he was faced with a choice of loyalties 
that would affect the rest of his life. The 
author of this lively, fast-moving story has 
written for PLAYS. (Junior High and older.) 


Winpico. By Kathrene Pinkerton. Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. $2.00. 

The Indians aving in the north woods of 
Ontario are haunted by fears of evil spirits — 
especially of the windigo, whom they believe 
can take possession of someone and turn him 


into a cannibal. When Ann Jackman came 
back to Fox Island from boarding school, she 
found that Wen-dah-ban, a young hunter and 
friend of the Jackmans, had disappeared into 
the forest, believing that he had been conjured 
into a windigo. Taking her brother Philip and 
two friends, Ann went to find him, and bring 
him back. 

The author of WitpeRNess Wire, and of 
four books for young people, has written a 
fast-paced story with vivid, authentic back- 
ground. (Junior High and older.) 


Move. Cuitp. By Marjory Hall. Illustrated 
by Winifred W. Coffin. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00. 

Bunnie Wayland had always wanted to be 

a model, but when her chance to work in a big 

store came, she lost it by being tempera- 

mental. She had to start from the bottom, 
learning to sell as well as wear clothes, and to 

get along with people. Later, when she won a 

contest and left for Hollywood, Bunnie 

thought a dramatic future lay ahead. But her 
career was really launched after she left 

Hollywood and began to understand her job— 

and herself. (Junior High and older.) 


Cappre Wooptawn. By Carol Ryrie Brink. 

The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

In this excellent dramatization of the book 
that won the Newbery Medal for 1935, the 
author has included most of the outstanding 
episodes from her original story of a family 
pioneering in Wisconsin in Civil War days. 
Among the highlights are the discovery of a 
lost family inheritance and the threat of In- 
dian massacre. The characterization is out- 
standing, and the story has gained vividness 
through dramatization. (Jntermediate and 
Junior High.) 


Tue Guur Stream. By Ruth Brindze. IIlus- 
trated by Helene Carter. The Vanguard 
Press. $2.00. 

The fascinating history of the river that 
baffled scientists and explorers for centuries 
that helped Columbus discover America and 
Benjamin Franklin make some of his most im- 

rtant scientific discoveries. This book won 

rst prize in the Children’s Spring Book 

Festival sponsored by the New York Herald 

Tribune Book Review. With unusual illustra- 

tions and maps, in color and black and white. 

(Intermediate.) 





CrorminpA oF CHERRY Lane Farm. By 
Caroline Stone. Illustrated by Raffaelo 
Busoni. Liveright Publishing Corporation. 
$2.00. 

Clorinda Cobb, daughter of an unusual mi- 
gratory family, had a yearning to study and 
learn all about the world. But, most of all, 
she wanted a real home, where her family 
could settle down and stay. How she man- 
aged to reach her two goals — after a series of 
unexpected adventures — makes an enter- 
taining story for girls. The characterization 
is good, and the prose easy and natural. The 
book gives a straightforward picture of native 
and migratory people in Michigan. (Jnter- 
mediate and older.) 


GUNNER AND THE Dumso. By Lt. Dwight W. 
Follett, USNR. Illustrated by Don Nelson. 
Wilcox & Follett Co. $1.00. 

Gunner, Army Air Force mascot, flew the 
South Pacific bombing runs regularly, with 
his friends, the crew of a B-25 bomber called 
the Busy Bee. When the Busy Bee was shot 
down by a Jap Zero, Gunner and the crew 
had to lie in the sun in an open boat, hiding 
in the water to escape passing enemy patrols. 
Gunner saved his comrades’ lives by warning 
them when Zeros were coming. 

The story is full of action, and the author is 
well equipped to supply an authentic back- 
ground. (/ntermediate.) 
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Tae Winpv Boy. By Ethel Cook Eliot. Tilus- 
aaies by Robert Hallock. The Viking Press. 
2.00. 

This is the revised edition of an unusually 
fine fairy story, first published in 1923. Tus 
Winp Boy is the story of Nan, the strange 

irl from the mountains, who came down to 
the village to make friends with the ‘‘for- 
eigners”’ in the little brown cottage, and of the 
mysterious playmate, the Wind Boy. The 
style is delicate, and the story weaves a strong 
spell. (Intermediate and older.) 


Tue Srory or Jesus ror Boys anp Girt. 
Adapted by Catherine Beebe. Illustrated by 
Robb Beebe. The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.00. 

A simply told, human story of Jesus’ life. 
Though the book could be understood by very 
young children, it would seem best to reserve 
it for older ones. The episodes of imprison- 
ment, torture and crucifixion may Pother 
imaginative children. This is one of a series 
of fifteen “‘Beebe Books” for children, by the 
same author and illustrator. (/ntermediate.) 


Suapow Caste. By Marion Cockrell. Illus- 
trated by Olive Bailey. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. $2.00. 

The story of the gallant Prince Mika, his 
Princess Gloria, who was a mortal, and their 
half-fairy, half-mortal children who lived in 
Shadow Castle, half way to Fairyland. 

Exciting battles are fought with goblins, 
and fairy godmothers lend their air with magic 
wands and potions. A charming and unusual 
setting. (/ntermediate.) 


TWO BOOKS 
FOR PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Poopry. By Margaret Friskey and Katherine 

Evans. Wilcox and Follett Co. $1.00. 

A charming, simple story of Baby’s first trip 
to market. With full page illustrations in 
color, and large, clear type. 

Tue Circus. By Garth Follett. Illustrated by 

+ _ Distelhorst. Wilcox and Follett Co. 

1.00. 

A pull-out book about all the animals, 
clowns, tumblers and side shows the children 
see at the circus. Illustrated in color. 


THE THREE “BIG BOOKS” 
Tue Bic Book or THANKSGIVING ENTER- 

TAINMENTS. 

Tue Bic Boox or Curistmas ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS. 

Tue Bie Book or HALLOWEEN ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS. 

Beckley-Cardy Co. $1.50 each. 

These less recent collections of plays, poems 
and novelties for holiday seasons have prov 
useful and practical for school entertainments, 
church programs, club meetings and other 
community gatherings in which intermediate 
and older children play a part. (Teachers.) 
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DLAYS 


For Special Occasions in NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special 
occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from 
previous issues for celebration of the following events: 


American Education Week . 
DEFENSE THROUGH EDUCATION (Pageant for all grades) 
November, 1941 
THE THREE ROYAL R’S (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1942 
HORACE MANN, AMERICAN EDUCATOR (For Junior and 
Senior High) November, 1943 
MICHAEL FARADAY (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1944 


Red Cross Week . 
CLARA. BARTON, LADY OF MERCY (For Junior and Senior High) ai 
ay, 194 
THE WORM TURNS (For Junior and Senior High) January, 1944 
THE BOY WHO THOUGHT HE KNEW (For Intermediates) 
September, 1941 
Book Week . 


AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and Senior — 
November, 1941 


VOLUMES OF ADVENTURE (For Junior and Senior High) October, 1941 
WALTER SCOTT’S AMERICAN G (For Junior and 

Senior High) May, 1942 
THE FLYING HORSESHOE (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1943 
‘BOOK MAGIC (For Intermediates) October, 1941 
LOUISA ALCOTT’S WISH (For Intermediates) 


HUBBUB ON THE BOOKSHELF (For Intermediates) . ‘ November, 1943 
MR. LONGFELLOW OBSERVES BOOK WEEK (For Intermediates) 


lovember, 1943 
OFF THE SHELF (For Intermediates) 


National Art Week .. . 
WHISTLER’S MOTHER (For Junior and Senior High) April, 1942 
AUDUBON MAKES HIS DECISION (For Junior and Senior High) 


, 1941 
THE DAY IS BRIGHT (For Junior and Senior High) 
GEORGE INNESS (For Intermediates) April, 1942 


Thanksgiving . al 
AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and Senior High) 
November, 1941 
SHIP FOREVER SAILING (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1942 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA (For Junior and Senior Hi Tigh) 
‘ovember, 1943 
FATHER TALKS TURKEY (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1944 
THANKSGIVING WITH UNCLE SAM (For Intermediates) November, 1941 
ONATHAN’S THANKSGIVING (For Primary Grades) 
R. THANKS HAS HIS DAY (For Intermediates) 
LITTLE WHITE CLOUD (For Primary Grades) 
THANKSFUL’S PUMPKIN (For Primary Grades) 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (For Primary Grades) 


Any of these plays as well as those in current issues, may be pace 
royalty-free by subscribers. Single co “— of individual plays may be 
purchased for 10c each. To eliminate ping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany play-book orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


FOR EVERY ELEMENTARY GRADE 


Units — Projects — Arts — Crafts — Music — Songs — Nature Material 
Program Ideas — Special Features 
1D 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


The ideal teacher’s help for the child-centered school. Everything in Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES has been published to meet expressed needs of teachers in city sehools, 
in one-room rural schools, in consolidated schools, 

Accent is on motivating and correlating material — things to do and to make for more 
resultful learning. 

Ten issues per year. Each issue contains ample material for all grades. Over twenty 
full-page project, art, and craft ideas, . 

only $3.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25c additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


Special Offer: An introductory subscription, 5 months for $1.56 
FREE: Send for additional information 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. p 





4616 North Clark Street 
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